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PREFACE 

A  HISTORY  doing  full  justice  to  Josephine,  whose 
life  was  crammed  with  so  much  incident,  would 
fill  many  large  volumes.  It  therefore  goes  with- 
out saying  that  this  present  book  makes  no 
pretence  to  being  a  comprehensive  history. 

My  aim  has  been  rather  to  select  for  treatment 
those  incidents  which  have  a  particular  bearing 
on  Josephine's  love  affairs,  and  to  present  these 
in  narrative  form. 

Josephine  was  a  capricious  creature,  a  woman 
of  moods,  who  seemed  incapable  of  being  con- 
sistent ;  consequently,  whilst  there  are  periods 
in  her  life  when  one's  sympathy  is  bound  to  be 
in  her  favour,  there  are  other  periods  when  her 
conduct  calls  for  nothing  but  condemnation. 

There  are  books  and  books  dealing  with 
Josephine ;  most  of  them  suffer  by  reason  of 
the  personal  bias  of  their  respective  authors 
either  for  or  against  her.  In  this  work  I  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject,  condoning  where  it  seemed  just  to  con- 
done, and  condemning  when  no  other  course 
was  possible.  J.  E. 
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The 
Love  Story  of  Empress  Josephine 

CHAPTER  I 

A   CHILD   OF   FRANCE 

IT  was,  assuredly,  a  day  for  rejoicing  at 
Sannois — this  24th  of  June  in  the  year  1763 ! 
Never  before,  possibly,  had  the  grass  looked 
so  green,  or  the  sea  so  blue,  to  the  eyes  of 
M.  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  as  on  that  day.  His 
estate,  verdant  and  bathed  in  sunshine,  spoke  of 
nothing  but  peace  and  content  as  he  gazed  upon 
it.  His  great  plantations  of  sugar-canes  were 
healthy  and  gave  promise  of  abundant  harvest. 
His  slaves  performed  their  duties  cheerily  and 
contentedly.  Four  months  before  he  had  learned 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  his 
beloved  France,  a  treaty  securing  to  the  latter 
a  restoration  of  certain  of  her  colonial  possessions 
which  the  English  had  annexed.  Chief  among 
such  possessions — chief,  at  least,  in  the  eyes  of 
M.  de  la  Pagerie — was  this  island  of  Martinique, 
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rocky  but  fruitful,  on  which  his  estate  of  Sannois 
was  situated.  This  meant  that  the  hateful  British 
troops,  with  the  governor,  would  depart,  and  in 
their  place  would  come  the  soldiers  of  his  adored 
France,  of  whom  he  was  a  most  dutiful  and 
patriotic  son. 

But  this  news  of  four  months  ago,  and  the 
promise  of  change  which  it  foreshadowed,  seemed 
long  in  fruition  to  the  zealous  sugar-planter  and 
his  wife.  Loyal  son  and  daughter  of  France — 
although  both  born  far  from  the  motherland 
— they  had  a  reason  of  their  own,  an  important 
and  all-absorbing  reason  indeed,  for  wishing 
that  the  treaty  might  be  made  an  accomplished 
fact  so  far  as  Martinique  was  concerned.  The  de- 
lay was  vexatious ;  it  was  almost  heart-breaking. 
Signs  were  not  wanting  that  a  certain  interest- 
ing event,  in  which  both  were  deeply  interested, 
would  soon  be  recorded,  and  their  united  desire, 
their  one  prayer,  was  that  their  child  might  be 
born  in  sight  of  the  fleur-de-lys  floating  from  the 
fort  across  the  little  bay. 

Days  lengthened  into  weeks  and  the  weeks 
into  months,  yet  still  that  English  flag  flaunted 
itself,  exasperatingly  flapping,  as  if  in  derision  of 
this  pardonable  but  foolish  anxiety  of  M.  Tascher 
and  his  expectant  wife. 


A  Child  of  France 

But  on  this  eventful  24th  of  June  came  the 
boom  of  a  warship's  guns  across  the  glistening 
waters  of  the  bay.  The  rocky  slopes  caught  up 
the  message  and  sent  faint  echoes  reverberating 
through  the  island,  and  as  the  planter  gazed 
across  to  the  fort  he  descried  the  flag  of  his 
beloved  country  being  unfurled  on  the  morning 
air.  Following  this  had  come  the  message  that 
the  British  were  embarking  and  that  the  new 
governor  was  about  to  be  installed.  Hastening 
within  to  bear  the  tidings  to  Madame  de  la 
Pagerie,  his  ears  caught  a  faint  cry  from  the 
chamber  above — a  cry  which  was  music  indeed 
to  his  overwrought  senses,  the  cry  of  his  first- 
born. The  dearest  wish  of  his  wife  and  of  himself 
was  realised,  for  their  child  had  been  born,  in 
very  truth,  a  child  of  France  !  If  omens  count 
for  anything,  then  both  the  sugar-planter  and 
his  wife  would  have  been  justified  in  believing 
that  the  future  happiness  of  their  child  was 
assured.  Could  they  but  have  seen  what  Fate 
held  in  store  for  their  darling  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  believe  that  they  would,  then  and 
there,  have  prayed  the  good  God  to  take  her, 
at  once,  to  Himself,  and  thus  secure  for  her 
that  eternal  peace  which  Heaven  had  decreed 
she  should  attain  only  after  great  tribulation, 
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much  weariness  of  the  flesh  and  bitterness  of 
spirit. 

But  their  babe  was  a  child  of  France,  and  in 
this  their  prayers  had  been  answered,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  they  had  most  earnestly  desired 
a  son ;  but  this  added  joy,  as  they  wisely  and  duti- 
fully remembered,  Providence,  for  some  good 
reason,  had  denied  them.  It  would  almost  seem 
that,  in  anticipation  that  their  desire  in  this  matter 
would  be  granted  in  full,  they  had,  as  is  the  habit 
of  foolish  parents  the  world  over,  chosen  the  name 
which  their  offspring  should  bear.  Some  trace  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  somewhat  lengthy  ap- 
pellation under  which  the  infant  was  christened 
— Marie  Joseph  Rose  Tascher  de  La  Pagerie,  a 
cognomen  which  was  eventually  shortened  to  the 
single  word  JOSEPHINE. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   PRETTY   CREOLE 

THEY  called  her  the  pretty  Creole.  For  the  first 
few  years  of  her  life  her  parents  apparently  per- 
mitted her  the  fullest  freedom,  and,  as  soon  as 
she  could  walk,  she  was  to  be  found  playing  with 
the  slave  children  round  and  about  her  home,  all 
of  whom  would  naturally  defer  to  her  by  reason 
of  her  parentage  and  rank.  They  constituted 
themselves  her  bodyguard,  watched  over  her 
with  all  solicitude,  treasured  up  every  word  of 
her  baby  prattle,  and,  in  fact,  worshipped  her. 
She  was  not  physically  strong,  but  her  vivacity 
was  extraordinary  and  infectious,  and  whilst  her 
pranks  and  follies  awed  them  somewhat,  they 
made  no  secret  of  their  delight  at  the  same,  and 
spoiled  her  completely  by  the  fervour  of  their 
ministration  to  her  every  whim  and  caprice. 
She  was  their  queen,  they  her  dutiful  subjects ; 
and  in  time  she  came  to  look  upon  this  condition 
of  things  as  hers  by  right. 

As  was  the  custom  in  that  fair  climate,  her 
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limbs  were  unfettered  by  overmuch  clothing — a 
fact  which  gave  to  her  every  movement  a  grace- 
ful charm,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  building  up  of  that  physical  beauty  which, 
in  the  years  to  come,  was  to  turn  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  opposite  sex. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  for  us  to  bear  these 
early  days  in  mind,  for,  as  the  story  of  Josephine's 
life  is  unfolded,  we  shall,  almost  unconsciously, 
be  continually  harking  back  to  her  childhood, 
believing  that  we  find  therein  some  clue  to  the 
wonderful  influence  which  she  was  to  exert  in 
later  life.  These  were  the  days  in  which  she 
first  tasted  the  sweets  of  sovereignty  and  made 
the  discovery  that  charm  of  person  and  of  manner 
were,  if  well  displayed,  capable  of  commanding 
the  homage  of  others ;  days  of  waywardness 
which,  in  after  years,  she  would  recall  with 
wistful  yearnings,  as  being  among  the  happiest, 
if  not  the  happiest,  of  her  life. 

She  made  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  her  chief  . 
thought,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  her  passion  for 
dancing  and  for  vocal  music  had  been  fostered 
to  such  an  extent  that  her  parents  were  alarmed 
lest  her  more  serious  studies  would  be  neglected 
— which  indeed  they  were. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  blame  for 
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this  must  be  charged  to  her  mother,  who  seems 
to  have  been  much  too  easy-going  with  the  liberty- 
loving  Josephine.  "  My  good  and  pretty  child," 
said  her  mother  to  her  one  day,  "  your  character 

and  heart  are  excellent,  but  your  head Ah ! 

what  a  head  1  Tender  even  to  weakness,  I  have 
opposed  you  in  nothing.  I  have  consulted,  in- 
stead of  directing,  your  inclination,  and  granted 
your  desires  instead  of  expressing  my  own.  I 
have  entreated  when  I  should  have  commanded, 
and  yielded  when  I  should  have  resisted.  .  .  . 
Your  ignorance  is  my  fault."1 

There  is  more  in  this  self-condemnatory  pas- 
sage than  meets  the  eye.  Truth  to  tell,  Jose- 
phine's mother  had  seen,  all  too  clearly,  certain 
signs  in  her  daughter's  manner  which  gave  her 
some  cause  for  alarm  lest  the  heart  of  this  child 
might  too  strongly  dominate  her  head.  Whether 
Josephine  knew  it  or  not,  she  was  in  love.  For 
such  a  young  girl,  thfe  malady  was  dangerous, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  from  constant 
intercourse  with  them,  she  must  have  imbibed 
much  of  the  indolence  of  the  Creole  nature. 
Morally  and  intellectually  the  standard  of  these 
people  was  not  high,  and,  to  counteract  the 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine,"  by  Mademoiselle 
A.  le  Normand. 
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baneful  influence  which  these  early  associa- 
tions had  undoubtedly  exerted  upon  her  child, 
Madame  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  conceived  the 
idea  of  sending  her  to  France  to  complete  her 
education. 
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CHAPTER  III 

HER   FIRST   LOVE 

IT  seems  almost  absurd  to  seriously  study  an 
"  affair  of  the  heart "  of  a  child  of  such  a  tender 
age,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  life  of  a  girl  like  Josephine 
would  make  her  inclined  to  romanticism.  The 
influence  of  climate  must  not  be  overlooked — it 
is,  indeed,  an  important  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Martinique, 
the  age  of  puberty  would  be  very  much  earlier 
than  in  England,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  from  her  freedom  with  the  easy,  sensual 
Creoles,  young  Josephine  had  imbibed  much  of 
their  character. 

Her  most  constant  companion,  her  favourite 
nurse,  Adee,  has  been  described  as  a  veritable 
Juno,  whose  lovers  might  be  counted  by  the 
score.  So  constant  was  her  companionship  with 
Josephine  that  she  came,  in  time,  to  be  more 
than  mother  to  the  impressionable  child,  who  re- 
paid her  devotion  with  a  confidence  and  friend- 
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ship  as  remarkable  as  it  was  dangerous.  Many 
an  English  mother  has  had  cause  for  regret  that 
she  relegated  her  duty,  as  guide  and  companion 
of  her  child,  to  some  servant  whose  moral  out- 
look and  natural  tendency  have  been  discovered 
to  be  questionable.  The  discovery  has  been 
generally  made  too  late  to  counteract ;  youth 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  evil  influence,  and 
loose  expressions  and  manners  have  a  habit  of 
instilling  themselves  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
a  child  in  no  uncertain  manner,  and  of  refusing 
to  be  dislodged  in  favour  of  more  wholesome 
conditions. 

Josephine's  nurse,  Adee,  was,  we  may  be  sure, 
faithful  enough  to  her  charge;  but  she  was  a 
voluptuous  native  beauty,  the  envy  of  her  female 
companions  less  favoured  physically  than  her- 
self, who  constantly  caught  the  eyes  of  their 
lovers  looking  longingly  after  this  Juno,  and 
who  would,  doubtless  with  good  reason,  have 
cause  to  be  jealous  of  her.  It  needs  no  especially 
fertile  imagination  to  believe  that,  when  the 
child  and  her  nurse  went  for  their  long  walks 
through  the  tropical  valleys,  some  one  or  other 
of  these  lovelorn  swains  would  be  in  the  vicinity, 
unconsciously  influencing  the  child's  mind  and 
teaching  her  lessons  which,  though  we  would 
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fain  be  charitable,  we  must  admit  she  learned 
full  well. 

It  happened  that  an  English  family  of  noble 
extraction  were  neighbours  of  the  Taschers. 
A  certain  romantic  interest  centred  in  them,  for 
they  were  exiles  from  their  native  land  because 
of  a  too  faithful  adherence  to  a  lost  cause — that 
of  Prince  Edward  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Their 
name  has  never,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  been 
mentioned  in  any  work  on  Josephine,  they  being 

usually  referred  to  as  "  the  de  K s."     They 

were,  undoubtedly,  of  aristocratic  origin,  being 
connected  by  blood  with  one  of  the  most  noble 
Scottish  families.  Their  son,  young  William 

de  K ,  was  a  lad  of  about  the  same  age  as 

Josephine,  and  as  their  parents  were  neighbours, 
and  on  exceedingly  friendly  terms,  these  two 
young  people  were  thrown  much  in  each  other's 
company.  Their  childish  friendship  ripened  into 
a  very  real  attachment,  that  by  the  time  they 
had  each  reached  the  age  of  ten  years  was  of 
a  somewhat  absorbing  character.  The  excep- 
tional friendship  of  the  parents  led  them  to  look 
with  an  indulgent  eye  on  the  companionship  of 
these  two  children,  and  to  cherish  a  secret  hope 
that  the  two  families  would,  one  day,  be  united, 
with  Josephine  and  William  as  the  consummators 
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of  that  hope.  "  We  grew  up  day  by  day,"  said 
Josephine,  in  later  years,  "under  our  parents' 
eyes ;  they  loved  to  preside  over  our  childish 
sports.  I  told  my  young  friend  of  the  threat 
my  mother  made  of  sending  me  away.  From 
that  moment  our  hearts  felt  the  same  anxiety, 
and  we  both  resolved  to  escape,  if  possible,  from 
the  pangs  with  which  such  a  separation  menaced 
us."1 

Such  a  statement  is  surely  indicative  of  the 
romantic  nature  of  these  young  people,  and 
moreover  presents  a  peculiar  problem  as  to  the 
means  which  they  intended  to  employ  in  order 
to  escape  these  dreadful  pangs.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  take  this  boy  and  girl  seriously,  and 
yet  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
doubt  that  they  were  really  in  earnest,  and  that 
their  affection  for  each  other  was  no  commonplace 
childish  attachment.  Judging  by  all  accounts, 
they  looked  upon  the  possibility  of  separation  so 
seriously  that  William  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  during 
which  he  was  constantly  babbling  of  Josephine, 
begging  his  mother  to  take  care  of  and  watch 
over  his  love.  His  one  cry,  in  his  delirium,  was : 
"  Take  care  of  my  Josephine !  my  Josephine ! 

1  "  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine/'  by  Mademoiselle 
A.  le  Normand. 
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Do  not  let  others  see  her,  for  they  will  take  her 
away  from  me ! " 

His  condition  naturally  alarmed  his  mother, 
who  hastened  to  Madame  Tascher  and  succeeded 
in  extracting  from  her  a  promise  that  Josephine's 
projected  journey  to  France  should  at  least  be 
postponed,  if  not  altogether  abandoned.  With 
this  consoling  news  the  anxious  mother  nursed 
her  son  back  to  health. 

And  now  these  two  children  were  to  be  thrown 
together  more  closely  than  ever,  for  it  was  arranged 
that  William's  tutor — a  man  of  some  ability — 
should  also  teach  Josephine.  Under  his  instruc- 
tion the  girl  made  marked  progress ;  and  in 
one  sense  this  training  was  beneficent,  for  it  de- 
manded some  amount  of  concentration,  and  had 
the  effect  of  transferring  her  absorbing  interest 
in  matters  of  the  heart  to  those  of  the  head. 

Josephine  was  quick-witted  and  high-spirited, 
and  the  combination  made  her  an  apt  student. 
Added  to  this  was  her  possession  of  a  certain 
pride  of  emulation.  William  was  a  youth  of 
attainments,  he  was  clever  even  to  brilliance,  and 
Josephine,  romantic  little  creature,  strove  to  be 
like  him.  This  change  from  frivolity  to  studi- 
ousness  gave  much  pleasure  to  Madame  de  la 
Pagerie,  who  promised  the  girl  that  it  had  now 
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nullified  the  necessity  for  her  educational  so- 
journ in  France. 

At  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  follow  with  due 
appreciation  the  working  of  the  minds  of  both 
Madame  Tascher  and  William's  mother ;  indeed 
one  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  their 
protestations  with  regard  to  the  future  union  of 
the  two  families.  Possibly  Josephine's  mother 
failed  to  rightly  estimate  the  significance  or  im- 
portance of  the  noble  origin  of  the  de  K s, 

and  may  have  regarded  their  title  to  distinction 
and  wealth  in  their  native  land  as  somewhat 
chimerical.  On  the  other  hand,  Madame  de 

K may  have  possessed  grave  doubts  as  to 

the  wisdom  of  allowing  her  clever  son,  heir- 
presumptive  to  a  position  of  affluence  and 
importance  in  his  own  country,  to  mate  with 
this  child  of  France,  this  avowed  devotee  of 
pleasure,  whose  one  thought  in  life  was  apparently 
to  extract  as  much  of  gaiety  from  it  as  possible. 

Fate  seemed  to  decide  for  the  parents  in  this 
matter,  for  just  as  the  children  had  entered  upon 
their  thirteenth  year  it  became  necessary  that  Mr 

de  K should  proceed  in  haste  to  England, 

and  take  William  also,  in  order  to  assert  his 
claim  to  a  usurped  estate  and  title. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  parting  of  these 
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youthful  lovers  was  of  an  orthodox  nature. 
There  would  be  tears,  embracings,  promises  of 
eternal  fidelity,  of  a  perpetual  interchange  of 
correspondence,  and  an  ardent,  long  drawn-out 
expression  of  hope  that  this  separation  would  not 
be  for  long,  and  all  the  usual  concomitants  of 
such  tender  occasions. 

But  this  separation  was  to  be  a  long  one.  In 
reality  it  strikes  a  dominantly  pathetic  note  in 
Josephine's  life,  a  note  in  a  minor  key  which 
was  destined  never  to  cease  vibrating — an  under- 
tone in  two  lives — until,  long  years  after,  it 
should  sob  forth  into  crescendo,  a  sad  wail  of 
blighted  hopes,  a  bitter  cry  for  the  might-have- 
been. 

William's  departure  and  absence  were  a  great 
blow  to  Josephine.  His  image  was  always  before 
her,  and  this,  with  the  memory  of  his  tender 
words,  was  the  slender  consolation  which  served 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  his  presence  and 
companionship.  Feeling  that,  in  a  sense,  she 
would  be  brought  nearer  to  him,  she  was  a 

constant  visitor  at  the  house  of  the  de  K s, 

making  a  confidante  of  William's  mother,  in 
whose  apparently  sympathetic  ears  she  was 
wont  to  pour  out  the  tale  of  her  love-sick  long- 
ings. Weeks  and  months  went  by,  but  no 
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letter  came  from  her  lover  to  ease  her  fretting, 
and  she  grew  despondent,  and  then  was  harassed 
by  the  torture  of  jealous  thoughts.  What  was 
the  value  of  all  his  promises  if  he  made  them 
only  to  break  them?  Why  should  he  have 
come  into  her  life  and  heart  ?  If  he  really  cared 
why  did  he  not  write,  if  but  to  let  her  know  his 
whereabouts  and  his  movements  and  thus  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  sharing,  however  slightly, 
in  the  things  which  were  now  occupying  his 
thoughts  ?  These  and  a  hundred  similar  questions 
poor  sad-eyed  Josephine  asked  herself  day  by 
day  and,  in  her  frenzy,  would  sometimes  repeat 
to  William's  mother.  All  the  tenderness  of  the 
farewell  embraces  seemed  now  turned  to  gall : 
their  memory  was  but  bitterness.  Josephine 
likened  herself  to  a  fair  flower,  plucked  in  wan- 
tonness, whose  fragrance  pleases  the  wanton  for 
a  moment  only  and  is  then  cast  to  the  ground, 
there  to  lie,  bruised  and  disfigured,  withering, 
uncared  for. 

She  could  not  write  to  him,  because  her 
requests  for  his  address  were  always  replied  to 
evasively,  and  so,  at  last,  with  all  her  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  love  shattered,  she  gave  up  hoping 
ever  to  hear  again  from  William,  and  eventually 
her  love  was  stifled. 
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Years  after,  when  she  had  just  sustained  the 
greatest  sorrow  of  her  life,  she  learned  that 
William  had  been  her  true  lover,  that  he  had 
constantly  written  to  her  during  those  weary, 
longing  months  when  she  was  accusing  him  of 
perfidy,  and  that  his  letters  had  purposely  been 
intercepted  and  destroyed  by  his  mother,  who 
thus  sought,  all  too  successfully,  to  spoil  the 
li ves  of  these  two  young  people.  As  was  natural, 
when  William  received  no  replies  to  his  epistles, 
he  came  to  think  of  Josephine  in  the  same 
gloomy  manner  in  which  she  was  thinking  of 
him ;  and  thus,  without  just  cause  or  reason, 
was  a  pretty  idyl  spoiled. 

This  first  love  of  Josephine,  with  its  accompany- 
ing sadness,  was  an  important  epoch  in  her  life. 
It  made  her  cold  and  calculating;  it  wrested 
from  her  the  power  of  ever  again  believing 
any  man  who  might  profess  affection  for  her. 
William  was  her  idol ;  to  her  young  mind  he 
was  all  that  was  good  and  kind  and  lovable  ;  and 
with  her  idol  shattered  there  was  to  be  found 
among  its  fragments  many  of  her  ideals.  Her 
life  was  spoiled  and  its  outlook  for  ever  marred. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ALEXANDRE   DE   BEAUHARNAIS 

FROM  the  year  1635  the  Island  of  Martinique 
(discovered  by  Columbus  about  1500)  was 
colonised  by  the  French,  whose  possession  it 
remained  until  the  British  seized  it  in  the  year 
1762.  M.  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  Josephine's 
father,  had  displayed  much  courage  in  assisting 
to  repulse  the  invaders  and,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  book,  must  have 
acutely  felt  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  colonists. 
Overwhelmed  by  superior  forces,  the  islanders 
were  forced  to  capitulate. 

The  governor  and  troops  on  the  island  at 
the  time  of  its  seizure  were,  by  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  sent  to  France  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  the  militia  and  inhabitants, 
together  with  their  servants,  who  had  formed  part 
of  the  defending  garrison,  were  allowed  to  retire 
to  their  homes  and  resume  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions. In  a  sense  we  are  thus  able  to  realise 
something  of  the  reason  for  the  planter's  hatred 
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of  the  English  and  his  joy  at  the  restoration  of 
the  island  in  time  for  his  daughter  Josephine  to 
be  born  a  child  of  France. 

Just  previous  to  the  time  when  the  British 
seized  the  island,  the  Governor  of  Martinique 
was  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  whose  son 
Alexandre  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  Josephine.  The  marquis  was  recalled  to 
France  in  1761,  thus  missing  by  one  year  the 
indignity  of  deportation  by  his  country's  enemies. 
As  governor  he  would  be  on  fairly  intimate 
terms  with  M.  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  whose 
estates  were  contiguous  to  Fort  Royal,  and  in 
consequence  there  was  a  frequent  interchange 
of  courtesies  between  the  two  families.  Proof 
of  this  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  fact  that 
Madame  Renaudin,  Josephine's  aunt,  was  god- 
mother to  the  marquis'  son,  Alexandre,  who 
was  christened  at  Fort  Royal  in  June  1760. 

It  is  evident  that  the  marquis  did  not  realise 
the  impending  disaster  which  was  about  to  befall 
Martinique ;  for,  when  he  left  for  France,  the 
year  after  Alexandre's  birth,  he  left  this  infant 
in  the  charge  of  both  Madame  de  Renaudin  and 
her  mother  (Josephine's  grandmother),  Madame 
de  la  Pagerie,  who  resided  together  at  Fort 
Royal. 
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Madame  de  Renaudin  was  a  designing  woman 
— no  better,  and  probably  no  worse,  than  the 
majority  of  the  women  of  her  day.  Her  husband 
managed  the  Martinique  estates  of  the  Marquis 
de  Beauharnais,  but  he  could  not  manage  his 
high-spirited  wife.  Their  married  life  was  any- 
thing but  a  happy  one,  for  madame  could  not 
bring  herself  to  bear  the  yoke  which  marriage 
placed  upon  her,  and  was  for  ever  striving  to  be 
master.  Added  to  this  she  entertained  a  secret 
regard  for  the  marquis,  her  husband's  friend  and 
employer,  and  when  it  became  necessary,  in  after 
years,  for  the  young  Alexandre  to  be  sent  to 
France  she  made  his  going,  and  his  need  of  a 
companion,  an  excuse  to  visit  the  object  of  her 
affection. 

She  never  returned  to  Martinique,  but  lived 
under  the  protection  of  the  marquis,  where  he 
established  her  at  Noisy-le-Grand.  Eventually 
divorce  set  both  free  to  marry  and  she  settled 
down  to  a  somewhat  belated  respectability. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  William  de 
K from  Martinique,  Josephine's  mother  de- 
cided that  a  course  of  education  at  a  convent, 
situated  at  Fort  Royal,  would  be  beneficial  to 
her  daughter.  The  idea  was  put  into  operation, 
and,  as  this  necessitated  prolonged  absence  from 
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home,  Josephine  was  accommodated  with  lodg- 
ings at  her  grandmother's,  where,  in  the  years 
previous,  the  young  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais 
had  stayed  with  Madame  Renaudin. 

Despite  all  the  unkind  thoughts  which  possessed 
her  concerning  her  first  lover,  Josephine  still 
fretted  for  him,  his  image  was  ever  before  her ; 
and  it  is  very  apparent  that  this  convent  project 
was  adopted  in  order  that  a  change  of  scene  and 
environment  might  serve  to  put  new  life  into  the 
morbid  girl.  She  had  become  listless,  and  de- 
veloped a  kind  of  fatalistic  belief  in  simple 
omens  which  threatened  to  unnerve  her.  One 
of  her  favourite  amusements  at  this  time  was 
to  collect  pebbles  as  she  walked,  and  fling 
them  at  the  nearest  tree;  if  they  struck  the 
tree  she  decided  it  augured  well  for  her  future, 
if  not  then  she  must  prepare  herself  for  ill- 
fortune. 

Lest  we  are  disposed  to  laugh  at  poor  Josephine, 
it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  similar  actions 
are  credited  to  much  more  level-headed  folk  than 
this  innocent  young  Creole.  Dr  Johnson  per- 
sisted in  touching  every  street-post  he  passed, 
believing  that  the  omission  of  one  would  lead  to 
some  disaster  overtaking  him.  The  only  disaster 
likely  to  ensue,  we  should  think,  would  be  that 
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he  would  collect  less  dirt  at  his  finger-tips.  For 
a  man  not  over  zealous  in  the  care  of  his  person, 
as  was  the  good  Doctor,  this  might  be  considered 
a  disaster !  Rousseau  confesses  to  something  of 
the  same  sort,  in  fact  his  weakness  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  type  as  Josephine's. 
He  writes  concerning  it  in  his  "Confessions" 
thus: 

"In  the  midst  of  my  studies,  and  a  life  as 
innocent  as  one  can  lead,  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  said  to  me,  the  fear  of  hell  often  made 
me  tremble.  I  asked  myself,  What  is  my  con- 
dition ?  If  I  should  die  this  moment,  should  I  be 
damned  ?  According  to  the  Jansenists,  the  thing 
is  indubitable ;  but,  according  to  my  notions, 
it  was  impossible.  Ever  apprehensive,  floating 
on  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty,  I  resorted,  in 
order  to  escape  from  it,  to  the  most  laughable  of 
expedients ;  for  which  I  myself  would  certainly 
have  a  man  shut  up  in  a  mad-house,  should  I 
see  him  do  the  like. 

"  While  dreaming  one  day  upon  this  subject,  I 
amused  myself  by  throwing  stones  at  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  with  my  usual  dexterity,  that  is  to  say, 
without  ever  hitting  it.  While  engaged  in  this 
agreeable  exercise,  the  thought  struck  me  to 
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make  of  it  a  sort  of  prognostic,  in  order  to  settle 
the  question  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  will  throw 
this  stone  at  this  tree ;  if  I  miss  it  is  a  sign  of 
damnation ' ;  and  then  hurled  the  stone  with  a 
trembling  hand  and  a  violent  throbbing  of  the 
heart.  Luckily  it  struck  plump  against  the  tree, 
which  certainly  was  not  difficult,  as  I  had  taken 
good  care  to  choose  one  of  enormous  size,  and 
well  armed  with  snags.  After  that  I  entertained 
no  doubt  about  my  own  salvation." 

With  Josephine  it  was  not  so  much  a  question 
of  her  soul's  salvation  as  her  matrimonial  pros- 
pects which  troubled  her.  Madame  de  la  Pagerie, 
her  mother,  believed  in  no  augury  which  de- 
pended on  a  person's  skill,  or  otherwise,  in  marks- 
manship ;  if  there  was  to  be  any  peering  into  the 
future  she  would  have  it  performed  in  a  manner 
befitting  its  importance. 

Thus  she  arranged  that  Josephine  should 
pay  a  visit  to  a  half-breed  woman  named 
Euphemia,  who  had  once  been  a  servant  to 
Madame  Renaudin,  and  now  subsisted  on  what 
she  could  make  out  of  her  ministrations  to  the 
credulous. 

That  she  was  held  in  considerable  awe  by  a 
certain  section  of  the  islanders  is  evident  from 
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the  fact  that  it  was  customary  to  threaten  re- 
fractory young  negroes  with  a  visit  from  this 
dread  person  when  the  whip  and  similar  tender 
treatment  failed  in  making  them  tractable. 

It  was  therefore  in  no  particularly  happy  frame 
of  mind  that  Josephine  and  two  of  her  girl  friends 
made  their  way  to  the  cabin  of  Euphemia,  which 
she  had  built  some  little  distance  from  Sannois, 
and  within  sound  of  the  sea. 

Their  expectations  were  not  realised,  for  instead 
of  finding  her  garbed  in  mystic  raiment,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  usual  concomitants  of  the  necro- 
mancer's art,  they  discovered  her  to  be  but  an 
ordinary,  though  somewhat  ugly,  person,  who 
sat  on  a  cane  mat  and  tried  to  look  as  pleasant 
as  her  countenance  would  permit. 

She  must  have  noted  their  surprise,  for  said 
she :  "  You  see,  my  mouth  exhales  no  poisonous 
vapour ;  neither  flame  nor  smoke  surrounds  my 
dwelling;  nor  does  a  volcano  vomit  around  me 
its  sulphurous  clouds.  No,  my  pretty  Creoles, 
do  not  be  afraid,  nor  be  sorry  that  you  have 
honoured  me  with  your  visit." l  She  then  pro- 

1  This  speech  seems  somewhat  too  dramatic  and  far-fetched 
as  the  utterance  of  a  mulatto,  but  is  quoted  on  the  authority 
of  Mademoiselle  A.  le  Normand's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Empress 
Josephine." 
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ceeded  to  examine  the  palms  of  Josephine's  two 
friends,  but  her  prognostications  seemed  rather 
to  amuse  than  to  impress  this  girl.  It  was  only 
at  the  entreaties  of  her  companions  that  she 
presented  her  hands  for  scrutiny. 

After  remarking  on  the  girl's  apparent  in- 
difference the  hag  said :  "  You  will  be  married 
to  a  man  of  fair  complexion.  A  young  Creole, 
whom  you  love,  does  not  cease  to  think  of  you ; 
you  will  never  marry  him,  and  you  will  make 
vain  attempts  to  save  his  life,  but  his  end  will 
be  unhappy.  Your  star  promises  you  two  mar- 
riages. Your  first  husband  will  be  a  man  born 
in  Martinique,  but  he  will  reside  in  Europe  and 
wear  a  sword.  A  sad  legal  proceeding  will 
separate  you  from  him,  and,  after  many  troubles, 
he  will  perish  tragically  and  leave  you  a  widow 
with  two  helpless  children.  Your  second  husband 
will  be  of  an  olive  complexion,  of  European 
birth ;  without  fortune,  yet  will  he  become 
famous ;  he  will  fill  the  world  with  his  glory, 
and  will  subject  a  great  many  nations  to  his 
power.  You  will  then  become  eminent,  and 
possess  a  supreme  dignity,  but  many  will  forget 
your  kindnesses,  and  after  astonishing  the  world 
you  will  die  a  miserable  woman." 

It  may  be  guessed  that  this  visit,  with  its  very 
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sinister  foretellings,  must  have  made  a  vast 
impression  on  Josephine,  but  she  appears  to 
have  been  in  no  way  awed,  and  indeed  told  her 
father  that  she  attached  no  importance  whatever 
to  the  necromancer's  utterances. 

In  view  of  subsequent  events  the  uncharitable 
might  be  tempted  to  express  a  belief  that 
Madame  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  had,  previous  to 
Josephine's  visit,  primed  Euphemia  with  certain 
information  which  would  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  well  acquainted  with  the  course 
which  Fortune  had  mapped  out  for  the  girl.  The 
sly  reference  to  William  de  K  -  appears  at 
first  blush  to  have  been  inspired  by  human 
forethought,  and  it  will  be  also  seen  that  the 
reference  to  Josephine's  first  ^  husband  might 
have  been  prompted  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is  only  when  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
second  husband  is  considered  that  the  test 
fails  —  that  is,  if  the  account  of  the  visit  to 
Euphemia  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  at 
all.  It  is  quite  within  the  power  of  the  most 
ordinary  person  to  prophesy  after  the  event, 
and  it  is  only  because  the  hag's  prognostica- 
tions were  so  thoroughly  fulfilled  that  we  are 
tempted  to  express  the  opinion  that  they  were 
never  uttered. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  Josephine's  first  husband 
was  soon  to  appear. 

She  was  just  about  fifteen  years  of  age  when 
her  aunt,  Madame  Renaudin,  wrote  from  France 
expressing  the  wish  that  she  might  adopt  one  of 
the  de  la  Pagerie  children,  and  afford  her  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  finishing  education  in 
Europe  and,  possibly,  of  securing  a  husband. 
She  had  long  secretly  entertained  the  hope  of 
finding  a  bride  for  young  Alexandre  de  Beau- 
harnais,  who  was  now  entering  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  her  choice  fell  upon  Josephine.  But 
the  idea  of  being  separated  from  her  parents,  from 
her  beautiful  home  and  the  pleasant  scenes  of  her 
childhood,  coupled  with  a  lurking  hope  that  she 
would  yet  again  see  William,  caused  Josephine 
to  dissent  most  strenuously  from  the  project. 

It  was  almost  in  vain  that  her  father  reasoned 
with  her,  painting  vivid  pictures  of  the  delights 
and  gaieties  of  life  in  France.  At  the  same 
time  they  added  to  the  girl's  misery  by  hinting 
that  the  proposed  visit  was  really  with  a  view  to 
securing  for  her  certain  matrimonial  advantages, 
and  this,  with  the  image  of  William  always 
before  her,  only  made  her  more  firmly  opposed 
to  the  proposal. 

However  the  reasonings  and  expostulations 
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of  her  parents  eventually  overcame  her  scruples, 
and  she  gave  herself  up,  as  she  considered,  to 
be  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter — a  most 
untoward  state  of  mind,  surely,  for  a  young 
person  just  about  to  be  married ! 
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CHAPTER  V 

A   MARRIAGE   OF   CONVENIENCE 

AFTER  a  stormy  voyage,  during  which  she 
suffered  greatly,  Josephine  landed  at  Marseilles, 
where  she  was  met  by  Madame  Renaudin  and 
the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais.  It  must  have  been 
a  most  interesting  meeting.  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  the  young  Beauharnais,  a  brilliant 
young  officer,  to  whom  the  gaieties  of  garrison 
life  appealed  in  no  uncertain  fashion,  whilst  on 
the  other  there  was  the  inexperienced  provincial 
maiden,  whose  manners  and  speech  would  betray 
her  every  moment — a  child  in  many  ways,  who 
had  actually  brought  her  best  doll  as  a  com- 
panion on  the  voyage ! 

The  effect  on  both  of  this  meeting  must  have 
been  painful  to  behold.  Writing  to  his  father, 
who  awaited  their  coming  at  Fontainebleau, 
Alexandre  said  :  "  You  will  find  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Pagerie  less  pretty  than  you  expected, 
but  her  modesty  and  sweetness  of  character 
surpass  anything  that  has  been  told  you." 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vicomte  was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  his  proposed  bride, 
although — and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
his  godmother — he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  him- 
self with  his  new  plaything  as  they  journeyed 
homewards.  It  was  a  new  and  somewhat  bizarre 
experience  for  this  young  blood,  who  had  hither- 
to found  his  pleasures  among  the  demi-monde, 
to  escort  on  intimate  terms  a  country  maiden 
whose  heart  and  mind,  he  might  guess,  were  as 
yet  untainted  by  town  life.  Says  Madame  de 
Renaudin,  writing  to  the  marquis  en  route  \ 
"Your  son  begs  me  to  embrace  you  for  him, 
and  not  to  take  it  ill  that  he  does  not  write 
to-day  ;  for  he  is  so  well  engaged  that  he  cannot. 
He  is,  I  can  assure  you,  very  much  occupied  at 
present,  indeed  very  much  absorbed,  with  your 
future  daughter-in-law." 


Alexandre  was  polished,  educated  and,  as  we 
may  guess,  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  himself 
agreeable  to  the  opposite  sex.  To  be  in  his 
company  was,  if  nothing  more,  an  agreeable 
change  for  Josephine ;  whilst,  to  him,  the  girl's 
ndivett  and  freshness  appealed  most  forcibly, 
and  by  their  very  novelty  soon  won  him  over  to 
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regard  her  with  less  distaste  than  was  apparent 
at  their  first  meeting. 

No  writer,  with  Josephine  for  his  theme, 
has  ever  stated  that  she  was  beautiful,  but  all 
are  loud  in  their  assurances  that  she  was  ever 
gracious  and  winning  in  manner,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  a  physical  development  somewhat 
in  advance  of  her  years,  evidently  worked  on 
the  imagination  of  this  young  officer  whom  in- 
triguing relatives  had  destined  as  her  husband. 

Arrived  at  Fontainebleau  she  was,  from  the 
first,  regarded  by  the  old  marquis  with  a  fatherly 
solicitude,  being  treated  as  if  she  were  his  own 
daughter,  which  she,  in  return,  repaid  most 
loyally. 

Seeing  that  these  young  people  had  so  readily 
fallen  in  with  the  arrangements  which  other 
people  had  made  for  them  without  originally 
consulting  them,  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
an  early  wedding  should  take  place,  and  the 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  thirteenth  of 
December  1779,  in  the  church  of  Noisy-le- 
Grand. 

At  this  point  it  is  fitting  that  the  query  should 
be  put,  Did  these  two  love  each  other — that  is, 
in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  married  state  ?  Taking  all  things  into 
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consideration,  we  are  forced  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  did  not.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  Josephine  consented  to  this  marriage 
because  she  considered  that  all  the  recognised 
forces  of  heaven  and  earth  were  directing  her 
to  this  end — all  save  one. 

Her  parents  desired  it.  It  was  good,  they 
said,  that  she  should  see  the  world,  that  her 
outlook  should  be  broadened,  and  that  if  this 
could  be  done  with  the  added  facilities  which 
the  title  of  Vicomtesse  would  afford  her,  then 
she  must  accept  any  opportunity  to  that  end  as 
heaven-sent.  The  question  as  to  whether  she 
had  any  affection  for  the  vicomte  was  not  asked 
of  her — it  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
the  calculations  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  bringing  together  of  these  young  people. 

And  what  was  the  one  force  which  seemed  to 
warn  Josephine  as  with  a  ghostly  finger  against 
this  union  ?  It  was  her  love,  her  absorbing  love, 
for  William  de  K . 

Fortune,  inscrutable  goddess,  seems  to  have 
thus  early  chosen  Josephine  as  fit  prey  for  sport, 
for  at  the  moment  when  she  was  about  to  be 
wed  she  learnt  that  her  boy-lover  of  Martinique, 
with  his  father,  had  for  some  time  been  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  they  were,  indeed, 
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at  that  time  within  easy  distance  of  the  mansion 

of  the  marquis,  and  as  Mr  de  K was  on 

terms  of  intimacy  with  the  marquis  it  was  quite 
likely  that  she  and  William  would  soon  meet. 

But  the  warning  did  not  deter  Josephine  from 
taking  the  fatal  step,  and  lest  we  be  tempted  to 
judge  her  too  harshly  in  this  matter  we  must 
remember  that  she  was  but  a  child,  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  in  whose  ears  would  be  ringing 
the  parting  words  of  her  parents,  bidding  her  do 
their  will.  Nor  may  we  forget  that  curious 
fatalistic  trait  in  her  character. 

Josephine's  mind  and  heart,  when  she  dis- 
covered the  proximity  of  William,  must  have 
been  torn  with  conflicting  emotions.  All  her 
doubts  regarding  the  depth  of  William's  affection 
for  her,  caused  by  her  receiving  no  letters  from 
him  when  he  left  Martinique,  must  have  been  at 
once  allayed  when,  with  his  father,  he  paid 
formal  visits  to  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais. 
Something  in  his  manner  and  bearing  towards 
herself  convinced  Josephine  that  she  still  had  a 
place  in  his  affections — nay,  not  a  place  only, 
but  that  she  occupied  the  whole. 

Just  previous  to  her  marriage  these  visits  of 
William  and  his  father  were  very  frequent,  and 

one  cannot  help  wondering  what  Mr  de  K 
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could  be  thinking  of  in  thus  bringing  about  a 
propinquity  between  his  son  and  Josephine,  of 
whose  love  passages  on  the  island  of  Martinique 
he  was  fully  aware.  Josephine  came  at  length  to 
dread  being  left  alone  in  any  apartment  with 
William,  for  she  knew  how  little  she  could  trust 
her  heart  in  such  a  circumstance.  Promised  to 
young  Beauharnais  as  his  wife,  she  knew  that  if 
she  permitted  herself  to  think  of  William  she 
would  be  doing  that  which  was  dangerous  to  her 
peace,  and  against  this  she  laboured  to  school 
herself. 

Her  studied  coolness  and  indifference  to  him- 
self were  more  than  William  could  bear,  and 
Josephine's  strenuous  endeavours  never  to  be 
alone  in  his  company  made  him  imprudent. 

With  the  connivance  of  a  serving-maid — who 
immediately  suffered  dismissal  for  her  temerity — 
he  was  able  to  deposit  on  her  toilet  a  letter  in 
which  he  reproached  her  for  her  bearing  towards 
him  and  begged  that  she  would  afford  him  a 
private  interview  so  that  he  might  convince  her 
of  his  undying  affection,  vowing  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  think  that  he  must  for  ever  live 
away  from  her. 

If  William  had  fully  realised  how  bitter  his 
reproaches  were  to  the  girl — the  more  bitter 
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because  all  along  she  had  been  secretly  reproach- 
ing him  and  only  now  discovered,  when  too  late, 
that  these  reproaches  were  undeserved — it  is 
possible  that  Josephine's  name  would  have  never 
been  coupled  with  that  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
history  of  France  been  minus  a  domestic  tragedy 
as  poignant  as  it  was  real ! 

The  conduct  of  Mr  de  K seems  almost 

inexplicably  imprudent,  although  it  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  Josephine  did  not  regard  him 
harshly.  Rather  she  thought  he  could  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  between 
herself  and  his  son.  "He  thinks,"  she  said, 
"  that  one  of  my  age  is  incapable  of  loving,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  he  knew  my  real  feelings  he 
would  become  a  prey  to  the  deepest  regret;  his 
countenance,  which  reflects  so  much  calmness 
and  contentment,  would  be  furrowed  with 
anxiety  and  grief ;  the  felicity  he  promises  him- 
self in  seeing  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend 
happy  would  soon  disappear,  and  give  place  to 
a  very  different  feeling." l 

If  Mr  de  K was  as  lacking  in  knowledge 

as  Josephine  thought,  then  his  innocence  was 
soon  to  end,  and  that  at  the  instance  of  his  son, 

1  "Secret  Memoirs  of  Josephine,"  by  Mademoiselle  A.  le 
Normand. 
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who  asked  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  farewell 
message  to  the  girl. 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  re- 
served this  duty  for  myself,"  said  William,  "  but 
I  must  now  look  with  a  dry  eye  upon  all  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage  of  the  future 
Madame  de  Beauharnais.  To  save  her  I  would 
drain  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  not  a  sigh  should 
escape  me  !  To  die — oh  1  what  is  it  to  die,  now 
that  I  must  for  ever  give  up  the  bright  illusion 
which  I  have  cherished  from  my  very  childhood  ? 
No,  I  shall  never  see  her  again,  never  again  ! " 1 

Full  of  misgiving,  and  struggling  against  the 
most  sombre  melancholy,  William  obtained  his 
father's  permission  and  left  Paris  to  reside  with 
a  distant  relative,  in  whose  company  he  hoped, 
by  removing  himself  from  Josephine's  proximity, 
to  forget,  if  possible,  her  whom  he  loved. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  susceptible  girl 
was  far-reaching,  and  there  can  be  no  person  who 
could  find  the  heart  to  blame  her  for  the  doubts 
and  fears  regarding  the  future  with  which  she 
was  thus  assailed  almost  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage. 

Combined  with  her  early  training  and  the 

1  "  Secret  Memoirs  of  Josephine,"  by  Mademoiselle  A.  le 
Normand. 
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corrupting  influence  of  the  slaves  at  Sannois  this 
last  message  of  William  was  one  of  the  most 
disquieting   circumstances    that    could   possibly 
happen  to  any  girl.     To  it,  we  think,  must  be 
traced  much  for  which,  in  after  life,  Josephine 
has   been   blamed   by    critics.     Torn   from  the 
youth   she  loved,  and  of  whose   love   she   was 
assured,  forced  to  marry  one  for  whom  she  had 
never  had  affection,  one  who  was  to  take  from 
her  all  she  had  to  offer  and,  in  return,  to  give 
her  nothing  but  the  deepest  insults.     There  could 
be  small  cause  for  wonder  if  she  came  to  look 
upon  love  as  a  hollow  term,  a  sentiment  whose 
existence  was  a  fiction,  in  whose  name  deeds  of 
shame  were  committed  and  tender  hearts  were 
broken. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE    SWEETS    OF    MATRIMONY — AND    OTHERWISE 

JOSEPHINE  was  sixteen  and  her  husband  nine- 
teen when  they  were  married,  an  age  at  which 
neither  could  be  deemed  capable  of  possessing 
a  settled  or  ripened  judgment  on  life's  deepest 
problems.  Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  all 
concerned,  such  early  marriages  are  tabooed  by 
English  folks,  who  consider  as  lasting  only  that 
affection  which  is  begotten  of  both  heart  and 
mind. 

Circumstances  combined  to  make  the  first 
year  of  wedlock  very  happy.  There  were  the 
gaieties  of  Paris  to  amuse  Josephine,  a  distinct 
contrast  to  the  humdrum  life  at  Sannois.  The 
vicomte's  many  friends  welcomed  his  bride, 
admired  her  freshness  and  vivacity,  and  petted 
her  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  effectually  banish  from  her  mind,  for  the 
time  at  least,  the  mournful  misgivings  which 
had  troubled  her  when  first  her  marriage  was 
mooted. 
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That  her  misgivings  were  very  real  is  apparent 
in  the  following  outburst  from  her  own  lips 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Appealing 
against  the  proposal  to  Madame  Renaudin  she 
said :  "  Alexandre  and  I  are  unknown  to  each 
other,  we  have  lived  in  different  countries ; 
destined,  perhaps,  never  to  love  each  other,  we 
shall  live  in  a  manner  separate ;  the  dreams  of 
my  sensitive  heart  will,  perhaps,  never  be  in 
harmony  with  his ;  he  will  comprehend  nothing 
of  its  language ;  he  will  have  to  resort  to  lying ; 
dissimulation,  a  dangerous  art,  will  become 
necessary  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world ;  he 
will  conceal  from  me  his  thoughts,  desires  and 
actions ;  I  shall  soon  become  a  stranger  to  him, 
and  he  will  be  embarrassed  when  he  shall  find 
himself  contemplating  the  painful  alternative  of 
breaking  his  solemn  promises  or  fulfilling  them 
under  a  perpetual  restraint.  Unquiet,  he  will  be 
unhappy ;  and,  not  knowing  how  to  escape  from 
the  labyrinth,  he  will  resolve  not  to  answer  my 
simple  questions,  which,  to  him,  will  seem  in- 
discreet ;  the  resolution  which  his  position  will 
enforce  upon  him  will  lead  him  to  change  the 
part  he  will  act  at  first,  and  in  his  turn  to 
address  to  me  various  questions — to  give  me 
hardly  time  to  express  my  thoughts,  and  finally 
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to  impute  faults  to  me,  in  order  to  make  me  the 
dupe  of  his  artifices." l 

This  seems  a  remarkable  outburst  from  one 
so  young  and  so  recently  from  a  land  where  the 
usages  of  society  were  comparatively  unknown. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  doubt  its  authenticity, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  believe  that  the 
language  employed  would  most  aptly  describe 
the  feelings  under  which  any  young  girl  in 
Josephine's  position  would  be  labouring. 

Nevertheless,  her  first  year  of  married  life  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Her  husband,  like  a  child 
with  a  new  toy,  petted  and  idolised  her,  taking 
it  as  a  compliment  to  himself  that  Josephine  so 
soon  became  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  —  a  distinguished  circle 
of  which,  truth  to  tell,  he  himself  was  no  in- 
considerable adornment.  Beau  danseur  of  the 
Court  was  the  sobriquet  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  we  may  be 
sure  he  deserved  it. 

Alexandre  was  indeed  a  dashing  young  officer, 
on  whom  many  a  match-making  mamma,  we 
may  rest  assured,  must  have  cast  a  wistful  eye. 

We  have  seen  that  Josephine  abhorred  con- 

1  "  Secret  Memoirs  of  Josephine,"  by  Mademoiselle  A.  le 
Normand. 
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tinued  study  of  any  kind.  Her  mother  had 
early  noticed  this  as  a  deplorable  trait  in  her 
character.  In  Martinique  there  had  been  few 
opportunities  for  the  girl  to  acquire  much  polish 
and  refinement ;  at  heart  she  had  always  been  a 
hoyden.  Now  that  she  had  been  suddenly  trans- 
ferred from  rustic  surroundings  to  a  punctilious 
society  circle  her  lack  of  both  education  and 
manners  was  extremely  noticeable — to  none, 
perhaps,  more  than  herself.  But  she  was  tactful, 
and  withal  quick  to  perceive  in  others  that 
comportment  and  polish  which  personally  she 
did  not  possess.  She  wisely  set  herself  to  copy 
from  those  around  her,  and  quickly  succeeded  in 
redeeming  her  lost  opportunities  for  culture.  In 
time,  too,  she  acquired  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  things  in  general,  sufficient  at  least  to  pass 
muster  with  the  empty-headed  butterflies  at 
Court ;  but  it  was  a  knowledge  whose  super- 
ficiality was  all  too  painfully  apparent  to  her 
husband  and  to  those  with  whom  he,  as  a  noble- 
man of  birth  and  education,  associated. 

To  his  credit  be  it  said,  young  Beauharnais 
tried  to  remedy  the  defects  in  matters  affecting 
Josephine's  education.  He  hinted  at  improve- 
ments that  might  be  made  and,  to  some  extent, 
constituted  himself  her  tutor.  But  Josephine 
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was  unresponsive.  She  could  not  understand 
why,  if  she  was  all  that  a  loving  wife  should 
be  to  her  husband,  she  need  be  bothered  with 
lessons  like  a  child. 

This  attitude  of  hers  very  naturally  gave  rise 
to  unpleasant  reflections  in  her  husband's  mind. 
The  position  soon  became  intolerable.  The 
thought  that  he,  educated,  ambitious,  and  likely 
to  occupy  an  exalted  position  in  his  country, 
must  be  saddled,  encumbered,  with  a  wife  who 
did  not  share  his  aspirations,  but  would  rather 
be  left  untroubled,  and  who  only  asked  to  be 
fondled  and  petted,  was  maddening.  He  lost 
his  temper  with  her,  taunted  her  with  her 
provincial  origin  and  upbringing,  and  plainly 
hinted  that  he  required  a  wife  who  could  be 
something  more  than  a  pattern  of  domestic 
virtues,  one  who  could  shine  in  society,  take 
her  place  at  his  side  with  distinction  to  both, 
and  not  give  occasion  for  veiled  ridicule  every 
time  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak. 

In  this  connection  a  very  significant  fact  must 
be  noted.  It  has  been  stated  frequently  that 
Josephine  was  never  publicly  presented  at  Court 
but  that  the  signal  honour  was  accorded  her  by 
the  Queen  of  being  privately  received  twice. 
These  private  receptions  have  been  described  as 
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amends  for  a  public  presentation,  but,  in  view  of 
her  husband's  misgivings  regarding  her  ability 
to  comport  herself  properly,  the  suggestion 
naturally  arises  "  were  these  private  receptions 
a  diplomatic  course  adopted  by  the  Queen  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  unpleasant  comparisons  between 
her  ladies  and  the  wife  of  her  beau  danseur  ? " 
If  so,  and  Alexandre  suspected  it,  the  position 
must  have  been  galling  indeed  to  him. 

In  this  wise  was  their  married  life  marred 
until,  about  eighteen  months  after  their  marriage, 
a  serious  rupture  in  their  domestic  relations 
occurred.  The  young  husband  found  the  posi- 
tion too  intolerable  to  bear,  and  as  his  regiment 
was  then  ordered  to  garrison  Strasbourg  he  hailed 
the  opportunity  thus  presented  of  absenting 
himself  from  home,  and  plainly  hinted  that  he 
meant  to  enjoy  his  garrison  life  to  the  full, 
which  was  significant. 

His  father  and  aunt,  both  of  whom  had  a 
very  real  affection  for  Josephine,  viewed  the 
strained  relations  of  the  two  with  dismay,  but 
hesitated  to  interfere  lest  they  made  matters 
worse.  But  things  became  worse  without  their 
intervention,  and  as  unpleasant  rumours  began 
to  be  circulated  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
recalcitrant  husband,  which  added  no  lustre 
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to  his  name,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  warn 
him  that  the  breath  of  scandal  was  likely  to  be 
harmful,  and  that  he  would  be  wise  to  spend 
more  time  in  the  company  of  his  wife  than  he 
appeared  to  be  spending,  and  less  with  ladies 
whose  names  did  not  appear  in  the  fashionable 
lists  and  whose  title  to  fame  was  of  a  peculiar 
order. 

To  this  end  his  father  sought  the  aid  of 
Alexandre's  old  tutor,  begging  him  to  plead 
with  the  young  man  and  endeavour  to  make  him 
realise  the  position.  This  gentleman,  M.  Pat- 
ricol,  willingly  consented,  and  forthwith  visited 
his  old  pupil.  But  his  persuasions  had  little 
effect  save  to  arouse  the  anger  of  the  vicomte, 
who  resented  this  outside  interference  with  his 
movements.  At  length,  however,  he  listened  to 
reason,  but  at  the  same  time  presented  his  view 
of  the  situation.  He  first  reminded  his  friend 
that  the  marriage  was  not  of  his  own  seeking, 
but  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
father,  whose  better  judgment  had  been  warped 
by  the  machinations  of  Madame  Renaudin. 

Acknowledging  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
smitten  by  the  fresh  young  girl,  he  frankly  stated 
that  he  had  married  her  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  endeavour  to  make  amends  for  the  de- 
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ficiencies  in  her  education,  and  be  fit,  eventually, 
to  occupy  her  rightful  place  as  his  wife.  But, 
he  observed,  his  wishes  in  this  respect  seemed 
very  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Josephine's  early  antipathy  to  definite  study 
still  clung  to  her,  even  at  this  time,  when  she 
must  have  known  that  a  more  perfect  education 
would  have  been  not  only  valuable  to  her  but  was 
also  a  necessity  so  far  as  her  husband  was  con- 
cerned. Said  he :  "I  set  myself  to  teach  her, 
but  she  treated  my  efforts  as  of  no  consequence 
and  all  my  solicitations  that  she  would  submit 
herself  to  my  tutorship  were  met  with  an  in- 
difference which  not  only  galled  but  angered 
me.  She  affected  no  interest  in  my  private 
affairs  or  those  to  do  with  my  profession  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  us  both  to  sit 
in  the  house  without  conversing."  From  being 
the  ardent  lover,  Alexandre  grew  cold,  and  his 
affection  waned,  and  to  make  matters  worse  he 
discovered,  or  seemed  to  discover,  that  Josephine 
reposed  no  confidence  in  him. 

At  times  she  grew  morose,  and  tactlessly 
hinted  that  but  for  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  by  her  elders  she  might  now  have  been 
supremely  happy  in  the  arms  of  another  man, 
whose  image  she  still  found  it  difficult  to  forget, 
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and  towards  whom  her  heart  was  for  ever  yearn- 
ing. Such  confessions  would,  of  course,  not  serve 
to  draw  husband  and  wife  closer.  Angered 
beyond  endurance,  Alexandre  retorted  that  he 
too  had  been  led  by  others  into  this  alliance 
against  his  will ;  that  he  also  fondly  cherished 
the  image  of  another,  who,  he  was  sure,  would 
have  made  him  happy,  and  been  a  fitter  com- 
panion than  the  mere  doll  he  must  now,  unfor- 
tunately, call  his  wife. 

And  so  the  breach  widened,  until  the  young 
husband  was  seldom  at  home,  and  sought  the 
more  congenial,  though  questionable,  delights 
of  garrison  life.  The  rumours  concerning  his 
manner  of  life  caught  Josephine's  ear — reports 
which  brought  the  blush  of  shame  to  her  cheeks 
and  embittered  her  soul. 

She  would  fain  have  regarded  them  as  mere 
canards,  but  they  were  repeated  with  frequency 
and,  try  though  she  might,  they  refused  to  be 
dismissed.  At  this  point,  in  the  guise  of  a  con- 
soling friend,  came  one  Madame  de  V ,  an 

unprincipled  hanger-on  at  the  Court  who,  truth 
to  tell,  had  lavished  her  favours  on  Alexandre 
in  his  bachelor  days,  and  was,  even  now,  carrying 
on  a  liaison  with  him.  The  vicomte's  marriage 
had  been  a  great  blow  to  her,  and  she  had  vowed 
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to  be  revenged  on  the  person  who,  she  con- 
sidered, had  come  between  her  and  her  idol. 

It  was  a  grievous  insult  to  her,  an  accom- 
plished, wily  demi-mondaine,  that  a  fresh,  un- 
tutored country  girl  could  supplant  her,  and 
although  she  soon  regained  her  old  position  in 
Alexandre's  eyes,  she  vowed  to  avenge  herself  on 
the  innocent  cause  of  her  temporary  abandon- 
ment. Stung  by  the  rumours  as  to  her  husband's 
conduct,  Josephine  lent  a  ready  ear  to  this  subtle 
woman's  insinuations. 

"  Oh !  unhappy  woman,"  whispered  the  poi- 
soner, "  can  you  not  see  that  this  man  you  call 
husband  is  belittling  you  ?  The  gossips  at 
Court  are  enjoying  themselves  at  your  expense. 
It  is  common  conversation  that,  failing  to  find 
what  he  requires  at  home,  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais  is  for 
ever  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Madame 

B ,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  will  be 

only  too  glad  to  lead  him  on.  Ah !  my  dear, 
but  do  not  cry.  He  is  not  worthy  your  tears, 
the  ingrate.  Evil  was  the  day  that  you  allied 
yourself  to  him,  the  deceiver.  But  I  will  watch 
him,  and  although  you  cannot  see,  you  shall 
know.  Trust  me,  but  on  no  account  accuse  him 
until  I  give  you  conclusive  proof  of  his  misdeeds." 
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By  this  means  Madame  de  V averted  all 

suspicion  from  herself  and  succeeded  in  gaming 
Josephine's  confidence.  Josephine,  unfortun- 
ately, was  too  ready  to  listen  to  this  woman  and 
to  believe  her,  and  yet,  although  she  suffered 
her  husband  to  be  thus  calumniated,  there  was 
a  something,  difficult  for  her  to  define,  in  Madame 

de  V 's  methods  and  manner  which  was 

distasteful,  and  which  should  have  roused  her 
suspicions. 

Whilst  we  censure  her,  we  must  yet  pity.  It 
seemed  hard  that  she,  now  soon  to  become  a 
mother,  should  be  tossed  aside,  flouted,  ignored, 
just  when  she  most  needed  a  husband's  tender- 
ness. It  was  bitter  to  be  so  lonely  in  her  travail, 
to  have  no  one  to  turn  to  for  comfort  or  advice. 
With  her  heart  full  of  bitterness  against  her 
parents  for  sacrificing  her ;  and  with  her  husband 
hovering  like  a  silly  moth  round  a  flame  which 
was  bound  to  scorch,  it  was  then  that  the  subtle 

Madame  de  V found  her  an  easy  victim, 

for  to  Josephine  it  seemed  this  woman  was  the 
only  friend  she  had. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

MATERNITY — AND   AFTERWARDS 

THE  first  child  born  to  Josephine  and  Alexandre 
de  Beauharnais  was  Eugene,  who  subsequently 
became  Viceroy  of  Italy.  His  birth,  on  the 
3rd  of  September  1781,  came  at  a  time  when 
the  relations  between  his  parents  were  strained 
to  the  uttermost.  To  some  extent  his  appear- 
ance was  opportune,  for  it  had  the  effect — though 
such  was  not  lasting — of  bringing  about  a  half- 
hearted reconciliation  between  his  father  and 
mother. 

Alexandre,  at  first,  moved  to  compassion  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  and  the  thought  that 
he  would  be  expected  to  share  in  watching  over 
the  career  of  his  babe,  somewhat  modified  his 
course  of  careless  living,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  joys  of  paternity  might  effectually  bring  him 
to  a  more  reasonable  state  of  mind. 

But  domesticity  ill-suited  him,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  returned  to  the  freedom  and 
licence  of  garrison  life,  excusing  himself  on  the 
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ground  that  Josephine  had  developed  into  a 
petulant,  jealous  creature,  with  whom  life  was 
unendurable. 

Even  were  those  charges  true,  it  would  be 
a  stony-hearted  critic  who  would  not  find  a 
ready  excuse  for  her.  There  she  was,  just  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  crises  of  a  woman's  life, 
at  a  period  when  she  should  have  been  able  to 
turn  for  sympathy  and  generous  treatment  to 
that  one,  above  all  others,  from  whom  she  had 
a  right  to  expect  kindliness  and  forbearance, 
only  to  be  met  with  aloofness,  amounting  some- 
times to  absolute  indifference,  to  which  was 
added  the  evil  rumours  which,  try  as  she  might, 
she  could  not  dismiss  as  without  any  foundation. 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
wonder  if  Josephine  did  not  occasionally  display 
some  form  of  resentment  at  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  her  by  her  husband. 

The  signs  of  dissension  were  not  lost  upon 
Alexandre's  father,  who  noted  with  anxiety  and 
sorrow  the  course  which  his  son  was  pursuing, 
and  did  all  that  he  might  to  persuade  and  direct 
the  young  man  into  a  more  honourable  course 
of  life. 

For  this  reason  it  was  suggested  that  a  period 
of  travel  might  give  him  an  opportunity  for 
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reflection,  and  his  advisers  secretly  hoped  that 
absence  from  his  spouse  might  make  his  heart 
grow  fonder.  He  journeyed  to  Italy,  going 
to  Genoa  and  on  to  Rome.  After  six  months' 
absence  he  returned,  and  Josephine  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  give  him  a  whole-hearted  wel- 
come. He  appeared  to  reciprocate  her  affection, 
and  his  relatives  hoped  that  the  object  of  his 
journey  had  been  fulfilled. 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  for  after  a  little  while 
he  again  tired  of  the  home  circle,  and  rejoined 
his  regiment,  then  stationed  at  Verdun.  There 
he  fell  in  with  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  recently 
arrived  from  Martinique,  who  was  full  of  a 
scheme  of  vengeance  against  the  English  in 
their  colonies.  Alexandre  offered  his  services 
to  the  marquis,  and  was  highly  recommended 
for  the  post  of  aide-de-camp,  but  was  unable 
to  secure  the  appointment.  This  led  him  to 
volunteer,  and  towards  the  end  of  September 
1782  he  sailed  for  Martinique,  arriving  there  in 
November. 

As  will  be  remembered,  he  was  no  stranger  to 
Martinique,  having  spent  some  of  the  early  years 
of  his  life  there  and,  as  the  husband  of  their 
daughter,  he  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Josephine's  parents.  They  preferred  to  do  this 
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rather  than  show  him  any  resentment  at  the 
unhappiness  of  their  daughter,  whose  domestic 
troubles  were  of  course  known  to  them.  In 
a  short  time  his  suavity  and  polish  completely 
won  over  those  who,  at  first,  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  show  him  hostility.  So  thoroughly  did 
he  ingratiate  himself  with  the  families  on  the 
island  that,  during  the  early  part  of  his  visit, 
there  were  few  individuals  who  had  not  begun 
to  ask  themselves  whether  or  not  Josephine 
was  alone  to  blame  for  the  trouble  she  was 
enduring !  It  seemed  impossible,  to  their  pro- 
vincial minds,  that  the  polished  young  vicomte 
could  be  guilty  of  wilfully  degrading  any  woman. 

But  they  were  soon  to  be  undeceived.  Alex- 
andre  had  not  been  on  the  island  long  before 
the  peace  of  January  1783  and  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  upset  all  the  calculations  of  the  Marquis 
de  Bouille'  and  made  time  hang  heavily  on  the 
hands  of  Beauharnais.  To  beguile  the  tedium 
he  took  up,  in  the  most  flagrant  fashion,  with 
a  woman  of  notoriously  loose  character,  with 
whom  the  parents  of  Josephine  had  some 
private  quarrel. 

The  vicomte  now  adopted  a  boastful  attitude 
towards  the  la  Pageries,  and  quickly  alienated 
the  sympathies  of  the  islanders.  They  now 
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saw  him  in  his  true  light,  and  spared  no  pains 
in  marking  the  sense  of  their  utter  disap- 
proval of  the  profligate  man  and  his  methods. 
Josephine's  father  sought  an  explanation,  but  was 
met  with  the  haughty  declaration  that  rumours 
had  reached  him  from  France  which  most  clearly 
indicated  that  he  was  no  longer  bound  to  honour 
the  wife  he  had  left  there — in  fact,  he  hinted 
that  during  his  absence  Josephine  had  been 
misconducting  herself,  and  that  upon  his  return 
he  should  institute  the  most  searching  inquiries 
into  her  behaviour. 

Unable  to  control  his  speech,  by  reason  of 
his  anger,  M.  de  la  Pagerie  wrote  a  letter  full  of 
the  most  bitter  reproaches  to  the  vicomte,  in 
which  he  poured  out  the  full  vials  of  his  wrath,  and 
gave  the  foolish  young  man  the  straightest  talk 
he  had  ever  received  from  any  person.  "  Rather," 
said  he,  "  than  allow  my  daughter  to  be  tainted 
by  such  a  profligate  as  you,  I  will  have  her  return 
to  Martinique  where,  under  my  own  roof,  I 
will  tend  her  with  that  care  which  is  hers  by 
right,  and  protect  her  from  the  vile  contamination 
which  must  come  to  her  from  association  with 
such  as  you.  You  came  here  to  wage  war,  full 
of  bombast  and  declaring  everywhere  how  much 
you  thirsted  for  glory.  The  only  warfare  you 
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have  waged  is  against  the  reputation  of  a  pure 
and  defenceless  woman  and  the  good  name  of 
her  family.  Your  thirst  for  glory  has,  I  trust, 
been  assuaged,  if  it  be  glory  to  have  the  finger 
of  scorn  pointed  at  you,  throughout  this  island, 
as  the  companion  of  an  outcast  harlot ! " 

Needless  to  say,  such  an  outburst,  well-merited 
though  it  was,  exasperated  Alexandre,  to  such  an 
extent  that,  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  just 
given  birth  to  their  second  child,  Hortense,  he 
had  no  sooner  arrived  home  than  he  gave  vent 
to  a  furious  outbreak  of  temper  towards  his  wife, 
and  in  the  heat  of  passion  demanded,  with  an 
assumption  which  ill-suited  him,  that  she  should 
name  the  parent  of  the  babe  before  him  I 

This  was  the  most  serious  quarrel  they  had 
had.  To  be  accused  of  infidelity  was  more  than 
Josephine  could  bear ;  only  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  without  reproach  could  sustain  her. 

She  was  now  to  discover  how  foolish  she  had 
been  in  placing  confidence  in  Madame  de  V-  — . 
This  artful  woman,  trading  on  the  natural  in- 
dignation aroused  in  Josephine's  breast  at  the 
recital  of  her  husband's  perfidy,  had  learned  from 
Josephine's  own  lips  the  story  of  her  affection 

for  William  de  K .     She  had  played  on  the 

distracted  wife's  feelings,  had  commiserated  with 
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her  on  the  fact  that  she  had  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  youth  she  loved  for  the  question- 
able advantages  of  an  alliance  with  Beauharnais, 
and  finally  suggested  that  Josephine  should  let 
her  parents  know  of  her  unhappy  position  and 
how  much  she  loathed  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  bound. 

Here  was  an  expression  in  writing  which,  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  crafty  self-seeker  as  Madame 

de  V ,  would  be  extremely  valuable.  Armed 

with  this,  or  its  purport,  she  could  play  her 
own  game  with  Beauharnais  and,  by  exposing 
Josephine,  win  for  herself  the  dregs  of  his 
regard ;  even  the  dregs,  she  argued,  would  be 
acceptable,  provided  they  were  not  shared  with 
another.  That  she  used  this  letter  to  her  own 
advantage  is  without  doubt. 

Whilst  in  Martinique,  Beauharnais  had  busied 
himself  in  collecting  particulars  of  his  wife's 
early  life  on  the  island.  In  this  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  woman  with  whom  he  consorted 
and  who,  as  before  stated,  was  at  enmity  with  the 
de  la  Pagerie  family.  Every  detail  of  Josephine's 
companionship  with  William  was  related,  in- 
cidents, quite  innocent  in  themselves,  being  so 
magnified  in  the  telling  that  they  assumed  the 
most  evil  proportions,  and  made  it  appear  that 
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the  boy-and-girl  affection  had  really  been  of  a 
most  sinister  description. 

With  this  in  his  mind,  augmented  by  Madame 

de  V 's  story,  Alexandre  considered  he  had 

a  right  to  play  the  part  of  the  outraged  husband 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  at  last  worked  himself  into 
a  frenzy  over  his  supposed  wrongs. 

He  flung  himself  out  of  the  house,  vowing 
that  he  would  never  again  speak  to  his  wife,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  there 
to  stifle  what  little  remained  of  his  conscience. 

Fortunately  for  Josephine,  the  Marquis  de 
Beauharnais  and  Madame  Renaudin  both  believed 
in  her  innocence,  and  plainly  showed  the  young 
vicomte  that  his  conduct  was  abhorrent  to  them. 
But  as  the  months  went  by  the  luckless  wife 
abandoned  herself  to  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, until  at  length  she  felt  that  it  was 
due  to  herself,  her  children,  and  those  who 
believed  in  her,  to  vindicate  her  honour  in 
some  way. 

She  addressed  a  long  and  passionate  letter  to 
her  husband,  in  which  she  detailed  her  grievances, 
and,  in  view  of  her  protestations  of  innocence, 
demanded  an  explanation  and  a  settlement  of 
her  suspense.  It  was  of  such  a  nature,  and 
couched  in  such  terms,  that  Beauharnais  dared 
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not  ignore   it,    and    he   replied   by   presenting 
himself  next  day. 

The  attitude  he  adopted  was  that  of  an 
aggrieved  person,  rather  than  of  an  aggressor. 
He  sought  to  throw  all  blame  on  Josephine's 
shoulders. 

"I  told  you,  madame,"  said  he,  "at  the  moment 
of  uniting  my  lot  with  yours,  that  if  you  felt 
no  inclination  for  the  match  which  was  proposed 
to  you,  you  would  be  violating  the  confidence 
you  owed  to  your  parents  by  not  avowing  it. 
Other  men  will  be  able  to  please  you ;  but  I 
must  efface  from  your  heart  the  slightest  traces 
of  love.  I  admit  they  exist,  the  will  alone  does 
not  always  suffice  to  efface  them ;  time  will 
effect  it ;  this  I  expect  from  your  reason — I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  from  your  friendship.  If 
young  William  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  capti- 
vating your  heart,  he  is  not  the  only  mortal  who 
may  deserve  your  affections.  Your  choice  need 
not  be  confined  to  such  narrow  limits,  and  you 
ought  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  an  object  more 
worthy  your  attachment  than  I. 

"  You  now  see  how  dangerous  it  was  for  you 
to  conceal  from  me  that  lurking  passion. 

"  The  vicinity  of  your  homes,  the  friendship 
of  your  families,  afforded  you  opportunities  of 
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spending  together  the  days  of  your  childhood  ; 
in  your  innocent  sports  you  called  each  other 
'  husband '  and  '  wife ' ;  years  only  serve  to 
increase  that  sympathy.  I  expressly  prohibited 
him  from  entering  my  house,  but  I  now  see  that 
this  act  only  served  to  increase  his  passion  for 
you  and,  perhaps,  yours  for  him." 

"  You  break  my  heart  with  your  odious 
suspicions,"  cried  Josephine;  "they  are  absolutely 
imaginary,  born  of  your  own  evil  brain.  Have 
you  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with  ? " 

"What  did  that  letter  mean,"  he  replied, 
"  which  you  addressed  to  your  parents,  wherein 
you  passed  in  minute  review  what  you  were 
pleased  to  call  my  faults  ?  Why  did  you  accuse 
them  of  adding  to  your  woes  by  uniting  you  to 
me  ?  Why  should  you  now  complain  ?  I  do  but 
make  reprisals.  Is  it  not  permitted  to  me  to 
present  to  another  the  homage  of  a  heart  which 
you  seem  to  disdain  ?  In  that  letter  you  said : 
*  But  for  my  children,  I  should,  without  a  pang, 
renounce  France  for  ever.  My  duty  requires 

me  to  forget  William  de  K ;  and  yet,  if 

we  were  united  together,  I  should  not  to-day 
be  troubling  you  with  my  griefs.'  Is  this  the 
language  of  an  innocent  woman?  Ah  !  I  should 
never  have  imagined  that  the  heart  of  my  wife 
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could  have  given  admittance  to  the  dangerous 
passion  of  jealousy  !  Still  further,  I  will  believe 
that  her  virtue  will  make  her  resist  and  overcome 
an  inclination  so  much  opposed  to  our  peace." 

Josephine  was  almost  overcome  at  hearing 
these  last  words.  To  be  reproached  in  language 
so  bitter,  which  so  craftily  hinted  that  she  was 
the  unfaithful  one  and  that  her  infidelities  had 
been  directed  against  a  trustful,  affectionate 
husband,  seemed  such  an  outrageous  travesty  of 
the  truth  that  she  could  scarcely  believe  that 
she  heard  aright.  She  had  never  expected  this. 
Although  she  had  not  anticipated  a  reconcilia- 
tion, she  at  least  thought  that  her  husband  would 
have  attempted  to  excuse  his  conduct,  a  course 
of  action  which  would  have  given  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  magnanimity  towards  the 
erring  father  of  her  children  and  to  show  him 
that  even  now  she  was  willing  to  condone  the 
past  and  take  him  again  to  her  arms.  But  for 
him  to  adopt  such  an  attitude,  to  challenge  her 
virtue  in  such  a  well-simulated  tone  of  convic- 
tion— oh !  it  was  too  much  to  bear.  She  was 
terrified  ;  this  subtlety  was  a  trait  in  Alexandre's 
character  which  was  entirely  new  to  her  and  for 
which  she  was  not  prepared. 

Trembling,  almost  afraid  to  speak  lest  he 
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should  hurl  further  indignities  at  her,  she  said : 
"  Have  I  not,  then,  yet  reached  the  goal  of  my 
misfortunes  ?  This  is  a  fresh  blow  aimed  at  my 
heart ;  the  father  of  my  Eugene,  my  Hortense, 
dares  to  suspect  me !  Oh !  the  thought  makes 
me  shudder.  I  dread  the  future ;  it  looms  so 
ominous,  I  fear  to  face  it.  Can  you  believe, 
Alexandre,  that  another  can  efface  from  my 
heart  the  affection  which  belongs  wholly  to  you  ? 
I  see  now,  all  too  plainly,  why  I  am  suffering. 
A  woman,  who  calls  herself  my  friend  and  yours, 
has  inspired  me  with  suspicions  against  you, 
which  are  perhaps  unjust.  Unhappily,  in  a 
burst  of  confidence  I  disclosed  to  her  the  secret 
thoughts  of  my  heart:  thoughts  for  which  her 
recital  is  alone  responsible.  It  was  she  who 
sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension,  nourishing  them 
with  forced  tears  which,  woe  is  me !  at  the 
time  I  thought  were  a  genuine  evidence  of 
commiseration. 

"You  know  I  have  preserved  for  the  friend 
of  my  childhood  a  kindly  recollection ;  is  that 
aught  but  natural  ?  but  never,  I  dare  here  affirm, 
never,  since  our  union,  has  it  weighed  a  feather 
against  the  sincere  attachment  which  my  heart 
bears  towards  you.  I  have  never  corresponded 
with  him  since  I  came  to  France,  nor  permitted 
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any  interview.  Your  distrust,  your  suspicions, 
are  unworthy  a  Beauharnais. 

"  For  Madame  de  V ,  the  true  source  of  all 

my  vows — alas!  how  plainly  now  I  see  it! — I 
have  the  utmost  contempt.  She  urged  me  to 
write  that  letter  to  my  parents  which  you  have 
quoted,  and  which  she  fully  intended  to  send  on 
to  you,  a  purpose  which  it  is  now  apparent  she 
carried  through.  Let  me  tell  you,  now  that  the 
mask  is  torn  from  her  wretched  heart,  that  she 
urged  me  to  compromise  myself  with  William— 
a  perfidious  suggestion  which  half  opened  my 
eyes  as  to  her  true  nature  and  the  trend  of  her 
schemes." 

And  then,  in  an  access  of  sudden  tenderness, 
the  distraught  wife  rushed  towards  her  husband, 
exclaiming:  "Alexandra,  Alexandre,  do  you 
not  see  that  your  suspicions  are  groundless,  or 
must  time  be  left  to  unveil  to  you  all  that  this 
impenetrable  mystery  now  conceals?"  Now, 
thoroughly  overcome,  she  swooned,  and  her 
husband,  moved  with  pity,  caught  her  and  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  her. 

"  I  am  sensible  of  all  your  afflictions ;  my  pity 
goes  out  to  you.  Alas !  that  you  cannot  read 
what  is  in  my  heart.  Pardon  me,  Josephine." 

So  great  had  been  the  strain  on  her  system 
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that  Josephine  gave  way  to  melancholia,  and  at 
one  time  her  life  was  despaired  of.  But  eventu- 
ally she  rallied,  buoyed  up  with  the  thought 
that,  since  Alexandre  had  asked  her  pardon,  he 
must  have  recognised  himself  the  aggressor,  and 
that  the  future  might  yet  be  bright.  But  in 
this  she  was  mistaken. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

BEAUHARNAIS   SEEKS   A   DIVORCE 

JOSEPHINE  was  sadly  out  in  her  reckoning  in 
thinking  that  her  husband  was  contrite.  Know- 
ing he  was  false  to  the  woman  who  loved  him, 
knowing  also  that  his  charges  of  unfaithfulness 
against  her  were  without  truth  or  foundation,  he 
must  have  looked  upon  himself  as  a  being  totally 
unworthy  a  good  woman's  affection.  It  may 
have  been  that  this  was  in  his  mind  when  he 
said :  "  Alas !  that  you  cannot  read  what  is  in 
my  heart."  But  the  pity  is  that  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  confess  his  weakness  and  to  cut  him- 
self off  from  the  evil  companions  of  both  sexes 
who  were  encompassing  his  ruin  and  alienating 
the  sympathy  and  love  of  all  his  relations  and 
better  acquaintances. 

The  call  of  the  free,  licentious  life  was  too 
strong  for  him ;  its  allurements  were  too  many ; 
and  it  was  not  long  after  the  scene  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter  ere  he  was  back  among  his  old 
haunts,  sucking  what  pleasure  he  could  from  the 
poisoned  fruits  of  vice. 
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In  an  attempt  to  save  his  face  in  the  eyes  of 
those  in  high  places,  he  continued  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  a  betrayed  husband,  and  gave  it  out 
as  his  intention  to  seek  a  divorce  from  the 
woman  who,  he  alleged,  had  dishonoured  him. 
In  order  to  lend  colour  to  his  assertions  he 
deprived  Josephine  of  the  young  Eugene,  an 
action  which  wrung  her  heart,  alike  because  at 
the  child's  tender  age  he  would  be  needing  the 
care  and  ministrations  of  a  mother  and  because 
he  would  now  be  taken  into  a  vicious  circle  and 
subjected  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the  woman 
who  had  poisoned  his  father's  mind  and  heart. 

This  separation  from  her  son  distressed  her 
terribly,  and  she  strove  by  pleading  and  supplica- 
tion to  get  Alexandre  to  relent  of  his  cruel  action 
(the  true  import  of  which  was  only  too  painfully 
apparent  to  her),  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  marquis,  his  father,  and  Madame  Renaudin 
again  added  their  pleadings  to  those  of  the  wife, 
for  they  were  in  no  mood  to  have  their  name 
dragged  into  the  public  courts.  "  I  should  have 
desired,"  wrote  Josephine  to  the  marquis,  "  for 
the  honour  of  your  name,  that  my  husband 
had  been  content  with  a  voluntary  separation. 
Whilst  his  action  may  interest  and  even  amuse 
many  of  his  confreres,  I  am  yet  convinced  that 
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there  remain  some  who  will  deplore  the  recital 
of  details  which  can  do  Alexandre  no  good  and 
must  sully  the  noble  name  he  bears.  The  sordid 

story  of  his  liaison  with  Madame  de  V will 

only  serve  to  widen  the  breach  between  us.  Her 
affaires  des  cceurs  need  no  advertisement,  but  'tis 
ten  thousand  pities  that  the  name  of  Beauharnais 
should  be  among  them !  " 

Wearied  in  mind  and  heart,  torn  with  suspense 
as  to  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  her  husband's 
suit  for  divorce,  Josephine  retired,  for  a  time, 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  convent  at  Panthe'mont, 
where,  pursuing  an  even  and  regular  system  of 
life,  she  hoped  to  forget  her  troubles. 

Meanwhile  her  husband  was  exerting  himself 
to  secure  incriminating  evidence  against  her. 

Spurred  on  by  Madame  de  V ,  he  tried 

to  prove  that  Josephine's  virtue  had  been 
attacked  before  she  left  the  shelter  of  her 
parents'  house,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had 
been  misled  from  the  outset.  Evidence  of 
this  kind  was,  he  found,  difficult  to  procure, 
and  when  the  case  came  before  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  it  was  of  such  flimsy  structure,  and  the 
vicomte's  motive  so  apparent,  that  judgment 
went  against  him.  He  was  ordered  to  take 
back  his  wife,  provided  she  consented  to  again 
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live  with  him,  or,  failing  this,  to  pay  her  10,000 
francs  per  annum.  The  reason  given  in  support 
of  this  decision  was  that  the  evidence  adduced 
proved  the  vicomte's  accusation  to  be  entirely 
calumnious ;  this  being  so,  Josephine  was  ad- 
judged the  aggrieved  person,  and  the  choice  lay 
with  her  as  to  whether  she  would  return  to 
Alexandre  or  live  apart  from  him.  She  chose  the 
latter,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  making 
the  choice  Josephine's  dignity  was  upheld. 

Alexandre  was  furious  at  his  defeat,  and  flung 
himself  more  than  ever  into  a  vortex  of  dissipa- 
tion. His  father  felt  that  his  action  was  a  personal 
affront,  and  strove  to  prove,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  that  his  sympathies  were  entirely  with 
Josephine.  He  hired  a  residence  atFontainebleau, 
to  which  Josephine  repaired  direct  from  the 
convent.  It  was  a  secluded  place,  where  she 
might  rest  for  ever,  had  she  willed,  secure  from 
the  gaze  of  the  curious.  Ever  sympathetic, 
Madame  Renaudin  sold  her  home  at  Noisy  and 
came  to  live  near  her,  in  company  with  Countess 
Fanny  de  Beauharnais,  godmother  to  Hortense. 

Her  father  urged  her  to  quit  France  and  return 
to  Martinique,  where  he  offered  her  protection 
and  comfort  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  But  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  whilst  Josephine  may 
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have  desired  to  retire  for  a  while,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  repugnant  to  her,  having  now  tasted 
the  sweets  of  Parisian  life,  to  immure  herself 
for  ever  within  the  confines  of  Martinique,  with 
all  its  provincial  pettiness. 

It  cannot  be  definitely  asserted,  but  it  is  believed 
that  M.  de  la  Pagerie  was  so  exasperated  at  Alex- 
andre's  treatment  of  her  that  he  besought  her  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  court's  decree  that  her 
husband  should  pay  her  an  annual  sum,  but  him- 
self kept  her  supplied  with  money,  so  that  she 
might  be  in  a  position  to  scornfully  refuse  any 
help  from  the  man  who  had  wronged  her. 

Colour  is  lent  to  the  belief  that  she  took  her 
father's  advice  in  this  matter  by  the  fact  that  she 
had  perforce  to  husband  her  resources  very  care- 
fully at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  noted  that  Josephine's  sudden  transition  from 
the  quiet,  thrifty  life  of  Martinique  to  the 
splendours  of  Paris  had  resulted  in  making  her 
somewhat  extravagant  as  to  dress  and  personal 
adornment,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  even  in  the 
seclusion  of  Fontainebleau  she  may  have  indulged 
herself  in  the  pursuit  of  this  vanity  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  would  have  very  little  ready 
money  at  her  command.  It  is  a  small  matter, 
but  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  prove 
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whether  Josephine  was  master  of  her  feelings 
to  the  point  of  refusing  any  help  from  her 
husband. 

Her  father  never  ceased  to  urge  her  return  to 
Martinique.  In  one  of  his  letters,  which  Josephine 
preserved,  he  says :  "  The  charms  of  tranquillity 
are  never  so  highly  relished  as  when  one  has 
been  tossed  by  the  storms  of  adversity,"  and  to 
this  was  added  the  entreaties  of  her  mother,  who 
urged  her  by  the  most  powerful  motive  to  return 
and  pour  out  her  griefs  on  the  maternal  bosom. 
"  Unhappy  wife  1 "  wrote  her  mother,  "  unhappy 
wife !  the  poisons  of  calumny  have  for  a  long 
time  been  distilling  their  venom  upon  you ; 
come  back  to  us  and  let  me  make  amends  to  you 
for  those  maternal  errors  which,  now  all  too 
plainly,  I  perceive  contributed  to  your  present 
miserable  existence."  It  had  indeed  been  well 
if  the  scheming  mother  had  not  acquiesced  so 
readily  at  the  Beauharnais  alliance,  but  had 
allowed  the  dictates  of  her  daughter's  heart  to 
direct  her  matrimonial  ventures. 

These  pleadings  of  her  parents,  coupled  with 
a  natural  longing  to  see  again  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  at  last  decided  her  to  make  the  pro- 
posed voyage,  but  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
son  behind  gave  her  cause  for  anxiety.  "The 
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thought  of  separating  myself  from  Eugene,"  said 
she,  "cost  me  many  and  bitter  pangs.  I  went 
and  conjured  with  M.  de  Beauharnais  to  entrust 
him  to  my  care.  He  refused  in  a  most  formal 
manner.  *  What  harshness ! '  cried  I  despair- 
ingly to  one  of  his  friends  who  came  to  console 
me  a  few  days  before  my  departure.  I  begged 
him  to  watch  over  my  Eugene  and  said,  *  I  go 
to  kiss  the  earth  which  saw  me  born,  and  to 
bedew  it  with  my  tears ;  for  I  perceive  that  I 
can  no  longer  be  happy  in  France.  Adieu, 
adieu ;  speak  not  of  my  beloved  Hortense  to 
M.  de  Beauharnais !  Can  the  daughter  interest 
one  to  whom  the  mother  is  so  odious  ? '  Then, 
as  I  prepared  for  departure,  I  cried  aloud  in  my 
agony :  *  Alexandre,  you  shall  account  to  me 
for  the  exile  I  am  compelled  to  undergo.  Your 
peace  is  its  sole  object ;  but  at  least  forgive  my 
tears!'" 

A  few  days  afterwards — that  is,  in  June  1788 — 
she  set  sail  for  Martinique.  Of  the  voyage  she 
has  left  a  record  so  unique  and  so  picturesque 
that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it : 

"  I  went  on  board  the  frail  bark,  which  bore 
me  from  my  son  and  my  husband. 

"  Assisted  by  the  tide  and  a  light  breeze  from 
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the  north-east,  the  shallop  left  the  port.  The 
air  was  calm,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  sea,  smooth 
as  glass,  reflected  the  burning  beams  of  the  sun. 
The  sailors  raised  their  song,  keeping  time  with 
their  oars,  which  rose  and  fell  in  unison  with 
their  strains. 

"  And  now  the  sails  are  spread ;  the  pilot  holds 
the  helm ;  the  vessel  bounds  forward ;  it  clears  the 
billows  and  begins  to  roll.  It  soon  became  the 
sport  of  the  waves,  which  tossed  it  wildly  about, 
and  drove  it  to  and  fro.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  I  suffered  at  seeing  little  Hortense,  who 
was  not  at  all  habituated  to  this  continual  bound- 
ing, and  found  it  impossible  to  keep  her  feet  or 
to  endure  the  ship's  motion  without  sea-sickness. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  our 
voyage,  the  captain  on  a  sudden  discovered  a 
large  craft  bearing  right  down  upon  us.  Whether 
he  or  his  pilot  was  remiss  in  his  duty  is  uncertain, 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  crew  first  informed 
him  that  the  two  vessels  were  running  foul  of 
each  other,  bow  to  bow.  The  captain  grew  pale, 
but,  uniting  presence  of  mind  with  courage, 
quickly  ordered  all  hands  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and,  by  a  strong  effort  bringing  his  vessel  to  the 
wind,  changed  her  direction,  and  saved  us  at 
the  moment  the  two  bowsprits  were  coming  in 
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contact.  The  stranger  vessel,  which  bore  the 
English  flag,  passed  us  alongside  and  veered  off. 
Shouts  of  joy  evinced  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of 
the  crew  for  this  narrow  escape.  The  captain 
congratulated  his  passengers,  and  one  particularly, 
on  his  having  been  able  to  rescue  us  from  one  of 
the  most  frightful  perils  of  the  sea.  Squalls 
from  the  south,  however,  frequently  threatened 
us  with  shipwreck  and  we  ran  much  danger  from 
hidden  rocks.  Having  become,  by  mental  suffer- 
ing, utterly  heedless  of  the  yawning  gulfs  beneath 
me,  and  leaning  against  a  rail,  I  measured  with 
curious  eye  the  depths  of  the  waters.  I  defied 
the  green  waves  that  rose,  mountains  high, 
around  me  and  seemed  about  to  swallow  up  the 
frail  bark  and  the  crew  it  bore.  At  length, 
however,  after  a  long  and  perilous  passage,  during 
which  we  twice  ran  the  risk  of  a  collision  with 
other  vessels,  we  terminated  our  voyage ;  and 
my  feet  touched  again  the  beloved  soil  of  my 
native  land. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  now  became  animated 
by  a  new  existence — a  firmness  of  mind,  a  feel- 
ing of  disdain  for  every  species  of  constraint.  I 
was  henceforth  nothing  but  a  woman,  fully  deter- 
mined to  maintain  that  personal  dignity  which 
nature  had  given  me  ;  for  I  had  long  ago  ap- 
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propriated  to  myself  that  beautiful  thought  of 
Plautus :  '  If  we  support  adversity  with  courage, 
we  shall  have  a  keener  relish  for  returning 
prosperity.' ' 

In  reading  this  narrative  of  the  voyage  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  had 
a  most  bracing  effect  on  Josephine.  She  set 
out  upon  it,  weighed  down  and  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  wrongs  she  had  undergone, 
seeking  consolation,  like  a  tired  little  child,  at 
the  hands  of  her  parents.  But  no  sooner  did 
she  sight  the  hills  and  valleys  of  her  beloved 
Sannois  than  she  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease  of 
life,  a  more  independent  spirit  possessed  her, 
and  she  resolved  to  banish  dull  care  and  make 
the  best  of  things. 

Nine  years  before  she  had  left  her  island 
home,  a  comparatively  happy  girl  of  sixteen,  to 
go  to  a  strange  land,  there  to  fulfil  the  behests 
of  her  parents.  She  was  not  altogether  happy, 
for  she  was  full  of  misgivings  regarding  that 
which  was  expected  of  her.  During  those  nine 
years  she  had  tried  to  do  her  duty,  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  her  path  had  been  a  thorny  one, 
full  of  bitterness  and  anguish.  And  now  she 
had  come  home,  practically  divorced,  the  mother 
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of  two  children,  in  whose  hearts  she  could  not 
conscientiously  inculcate  a  love  for  their  father ; 
come  home  to  the  possible  scorn  of  unthinking 
folk  who  would  dub  her  a  failure  and  discuss 
her  matrimonial  venture  in  no  measured  terms. 
Verily  she  had  need  of  an  optimistic  spirit  if  this 
home-coming  was  to  accomplish  its  object. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

THE   SCENES   OF   HER    YOUTH 

WITH  their  beloved  child  beneath  their  roof, 
M.  and  Madame  Tascher  did  all  in  their  power 
to  make  her  happy  and  to  induce  her  to  remain 
with  them  for  ever.  Undoubtedly  she  was  glad 
to  be  with  them  ;  the  change  did  her  good,  and 
in  contemplating  the  scenes  of  her  youth  she 
permitted  herself  little  occasion  for  recalling  the 
past  years  of  misery  which  she  had  spent.  Her 
mind  became  more  placid,  and  she  felt  well  con- 
tent to  exchange  the  luxuries  of  Europe  for  the 
freedom  of  her  native  colony. 

One,  and  only  one,  thought  of  sadness  marred 
her  complete  happiness  ;  it  was  the  thought  that 
she  had  left  Eugene  behind  her.  If  only  she 
had  possessed  the  boy  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
she  would  have  ever  again  visited  France.  And 
in  thinking  of  Eugene,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  she  occasionally  gave  a  thought  to  his 
father.  "When  sometimes  I  turned  my  eyes 
towards  France,"  she  wrote,  "  I  recalled  the  fact 
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that  the  father  of  my  children  dwelt  there."  It 
is  a  slight  admission,  but  is,  nevertheless,  eloquent 
of  the  fact  that  she  still  retained  some  tender- 
ness of  heart  towards  the  man  whose  name  she 
bore.  More  than  this,  in  her  correspondence 
with  the  Countess  de  Montesson,  her  friend,  she 
often  hinted  that  Alexandre's  image  was  not 
entirely  effaced  from  her  heart  and  mind,  and  we 
may  safely  conjecture,  in  the  light  of  future 
events,  that  she  asked  her  correspondent  to  let 
her  know  at  once  should  her  husband  give  any 
sign  that  he  repented  of  the  past  and  would  be 
reconciled. 

Despite  the  separation  she  managed,  in  com- 
pany with  Hortense,  who  was  now  growing  into 
an  intelligent  and  lovable  child,  to  extract  some 
modicum  of  enjoyment  from  her  sojourn  in 
Martinique. 

Brought  up  to  love  the  freedom  of  the  open 
air,  she  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  luxuriant  growths 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  the  island. 

In  her  ecstasy  she  wrote  to  the  Countess  de 
Montesson :  "  Nature,  rich  and  sumptuous,  has 
covered  our  fields  with  a  carpeting  which  charms 
as  well  by  the  variety  of  its  colours  as  of  its 
objects.  She  has  strewn  the  banks  of  our  rivers 
with  flowers,  and  planted  the  freshest  forests 
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around  our  fertile  borders.  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  breathe  the  pure,  aromatic  odours 
wafted  on  the  zephyr's  wings ;  I  love  to  hide 
myself  in  the  green  woods  that  skirt  our  dwell- 
ing ;  there  I  tread  on  flowers  which  exhale  a 
perfume  as  rich  as  that  of  the  orange  grove,  and 
more  grateful  to  the  senses.  How  many  charms 
has  this  pleasant  retreat  for  one  in  my  situation  ! 
When  I  want  to  weep,  without  any  witness  of 
my  tears,  over  the  loss  of  my  husband  and  my 
son,  I  retire  to  these  sequestered  spots ;  their 
profound  silence  inspires  me  with  a  secret  awe 
and  soothes  my  sadness.  Every  day  I  seem  to 
hear  my  Eugene's  voice,  to  see  his  beautiful  face, 
his  pleasant  smile  ;  I  fancy  I  am  pressing  him  to 
my  bosom — the  illusion  departs  and  I  discover 
myself  alone  with  Hortense !  She,  lovely  little 
creature,  grows  apace  and  seems  already  to  com- 
passionate the  ills  her  poor  mother  bears  for  her. 
1  am  finding,  by  degrees,  and  for  this  I  am 
thankful,  that  my  reason  triumphs  over  my 
weakness  and  restores  me  to  my  old-time  self. 
My  relations  and  many  kind  friends  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  me  happy  and  to  prove  how 
tenderly  they  love  me." 

Hortense  was  indeed  a  comfort  to  her  mother. 
Every  day  the  two  would  go  forth  together,  the 
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fond  mother  pointing  out  the  hallowed  spots 
where  she  had  passed  the  happy  days  of  her 
careless  childhood.  Now  it  would  be  her  favour- 
ite bathing-pool,  and  now  the  little  corner  in  the 
big  garden  which  she  used  to  call  her  very  own, 
where,  in  her  simple  fashion,  she  had  tended  the 
flowers  and  dug  and  watered  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent. Some  days  they  would  go  together  to 
visit  some  of  the  older  slaves  in  their  little  huts, 
all  of  whom  would  remember  the  pretty  Creole 
of  the  long-ago  days  and  who,  we  may  be  sure, 
would  discover  a  reflex  of  the  mother  in  the 
features  of  her  child,  to  Josephine's  delight. 

At  other  times  the  sucrerie  would  be  visited, 
where  the  slaves  would  be  seen  busily  engaged 
in  the  processes  of  sugar-making,  and  we  can 
fancy  the  little  Hortense,  with  her  eyes  wonder 
wide,  fascinated,  as  are  most  children  when 
viewing  machinery  in  motion,  watching  the 
vast  rollers  crushing  the  canes,  the  noise  of  the 
machines  mingling  with  the  incessant  chatter  of 
the  blacks  attending  them. 

And  then  there  would  be  the  Sunday  services 
at  the  little  church,  and  a  visit,  afterwards,  to  the 
cure,  who  would  pat  and  pinch  the  cheeks  of 
Hortense,  tell  her  stories  of  her  mother's  one- 
time escapades  for  which  he  had  had  to  admonish 
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her,  and  finally,  in  more  serious  mood,  the  while 
he  tapped  his  snuff-box  and  spilt  the  brown  grains 
down  his  snowy  bands,  would  bid  Josephine  be 
of  good  cheer,  to  trust  in  the  good  God,  who 
would,  in  His  own  good  time,  smooth  out  the 
difficulties  and  make  the  rough  places  plain. 

Whilst  taking  one  of  their  accustomed  walks, 
Josephine  became  possessed  of  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  see  whether  the  sorceress,  Euphemia, 
still  lived,  as  she  felt  that  she  would  like  to 
twit  the  old  woman  with  the  fact  that,  so  far, 
the  prophecy  with  regard  to  herself  had  hardly 
come  true. 

On  their  way  they  came  upon  a  large  crowd 
of  people  gathered  in  front  of  a  poor  sort  of 
dwelling,  and,  moved  by  curiosity,  Josephine  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  Creoles  the  cause  of  the 
commotion.  "  Oh,"  said  she,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "it  is  because  Euphemia  has  broken  her 
leg ;  she  has  just  been  carried  within  the  house 
which  is  her  home."  Entering  the  cottage  they 
discovered  Euphemia  in  bed,  tended  by  some 
slaves.  After  some  conversation  Josephine  in- 
formed the  old  woman  that  her  predictions  had 
not  only  failed  of  realisation  but  that,  since  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  previous  visit,  nothing 
but  misfortune  seemed  to  have  dogged  her. 
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"  Patience  !  have  patience!"  replied  the  woman, 
"  your  husband  will  yet  rise  in  the  world  by 
merit ;  but  alas !  one  day  his  enemies  will  seek 
his  life  and,  in  the  end,  will  triumph,  for  he  will 
lose  his  head  ! " 

In  saying  this  her  manner  was  so  calm  and  so 
full  of  assurance  that  her  utterance  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Josephine,  who,  in  after  days,  re- 
called it  with  a  shudder. 

•  •••••.• 

It  was  about  this  time  that  symptoms  were 
made  manifest  in  France  of  the  storm  which  was 
brewing,  a  storm  which  was  to  end  in  that  awful 
reign  of  terror.  Soon  the  news  filtered  through 
to  Martinique,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
became  infected  with  the  revolutionary  spirit. 
Their  excitable  temperaments  made  them  ready 
for  anything  which  savoured  of  a  war  against 
law  and  order,  and  the  island  was  soon  split  up 
into  two  factions,  with  the  result  that  when  the 
two  parties  met  there  was  bloodshed. 

At  this  time  the  mayor  of  Fort  Royal  was 
Josephine's  uncle,  the  Baron  de  Tascher,  to 
which  position  he  had  been  nominated  by  the 
islanders.  His  office  was,  therefore,  no  sinecure, 
as  indeed  he  was  soon  to  discover.  A  fight 
between  some  whites  and  people  of  colour  re- 
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suited  in  a  few  of  the  latter  being  killed.  In 
order,  if  possible,  to  quell  the  disturbance,  the 
ringleaders  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
adjacent  Fort  Bourbon.  But  now  an  almost 
Gilbertian  incident  occurred.  So  sympathetic 
were  the  soldiers  of  the  fort  with  the  popular 
cause  that  they  allowed  their  prisoners  to  become 
masters  of  the  fort.  The  guns  were  trained  on 
the  town  and  the  governor  was  forced  to  retire 
to  Fort  St  Louis  and,  affairs  being  so  critical, 
the  mayor  was  sent  out  to  endeavour  to  treat 
with  the  erstwhile  prisoners.  But  dignity  counts 
for  little  when  men's  blood  is  hot,  and  the  poor 
baron  was  promptly  made  a  prisoner  and  held 
as  a  hostage. 

The  governor,  fearful  lest  the  soldiers  at  Fort 
St  Louis  would  also  go  over  to  the  enemy,  fled 
to  the  mountains  and  organised  the  few  law- 
abiding  folk  he  found  there  into  the  semblance 
of  a  defending  force. 

Needless  to  say  these  events,  happening  just 
across  the  bay,  and  involving  the  liberty  of  her 
uncle,  gave  Josephine  and  her  parents  consider- 
able cause  for  unrest,  to  which  was  added  fear 
for  the  safety  of  Eugene  and  his  father  in  France, 
the  latter,  so  ran  the  news,  having  taken  a 
definite  and  important  position  in  political  affairs. 
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Those  were  anxious  days  when,  no  matter 
what  opinions  a  man  might  hold,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy  was  to  run  the  risk  of  an  early 
visit  to  the  guillotine. 

And  now  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais  was  to 
show  of  what  stuff  he  was  made.  Face  to  face 
with  death,  with  the  daily  spectacle  of  his  friends 
being  torn  from  his  company  to  be  butchered 
by  fiends  in  human  shape,  he  seems,  at  last,  to 
have  truly  understood  the  harshness  of  his  con- 
duct towards  his  wife.  With  the  seas  between 
them,  and  the  thought  that  he  might  never  see 
her  or  his  daughter  again,  he  sent  an  urgent 
message  to  Josephine  imploring  her  to  return  to 
him  and  be  reconciled. 

Josephine  was  too  generous  to  refuse.  Despite 
the  unnecessary  suffering  she  had  undergone ; 
despite  also  that  Alexandre  had  unjustly  im- 
putated  to  her  conduct  which,  then,  at  least,  was 
repugnant  to  her  nature,  she  still  remembered 
that  he  was  the  father  of  her  children  and  that 
for  their  sakes  it  was  her  duty  to  forget  the  past 
and  return  to  the  man  who  had  maligned  her. 
Deep  down  in  her  heart,  too,  Josephine  knew 
that  she  still  loved  Alexandre,  and  it  only  needed 
his  impulsive  message  to  fan  the  lingering  spark 
of  affection  into  an  ardent  flame.  This  is  a  point 
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to  be  remembered  in  her  favour,  for,  as  the  world 
goes,  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  one  could  have 
blamed  her  if  she  had  refused  her  husband's 
offer,  but — as  Napoleon  said  of  her,  years  after- 
wards, she  bore  no  malice  towards  the  worst  of 
her  enemies,  for  "  she  had  no  more  resentment 
than  a  pigeon  ! " 

Her  mind  made  up,  she  lost  no  time  in  declar- 
ing her  intention  to  her  parents,  who,  very 
naturally,  were  aghast  at  the  news.  Alexandre's 
visit  to  Martinique  was  a  memory  which,  try  as 
they  might,  they  could  not  efface  from  their 
minds.  His  infidelities  whilst  on  the  island  ;  his 
association  with  the  loose  woman  who  had  be- 
littled them  in  his  eyes  ;  the  pointed  inquiries 
he  made  concerning  the  early  life  of  Josephine, 
details  of  which  would,  of  course,  filter  through 
to  them  from  time  to  time — these  were  memories 
which,  rightly  enough,  gave  them  every  justifica- 
tion to  execrate  the  man  who  had  originated  them, 
and  they  could  not  understand  how  Josephine 
could  be  so  unfilial  as  to  condone  his  offences 
sufficiently  to  return  to  him. 

Both  her  parents  entreated  her  to  stay.  It 
was  inexplicable  that  their  daughter,  who  had 
suffered  so  much,  should  return  to  the  man  who 
had  caused  her  to  suffer.  Besides,  they  pleaded, 
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why  should  she  take  the  risk  of  a  sea  voyage,  only 
to  find  herself,  at  its  termination,  in  the  very 
vortex  of  the  Revolution.  If  anything  were 
needed  to  strengthen  her  resolution,  mention  of 
the  Revolution  would  have  been  sufficient.  It 
clinched  the  matter.  Revolution  meant  danger 
— danger  to  Eugene,  her  boy.  All  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  danger  crowded  her  brain.  No  ! 
she  must  away  to  guard  her  child.  What  was 
peace  to  her,  if  bought  with  a  price  which  might 
mean  death  to  her  dear  one  ?  Her  parents,  in 
all  their  entreaties,  had  forgotten,  for  a  moment, 
the  potency  of  a  mother's  love.  The  father 
might  heap  insults  upon  her;  if  her  son  still 
loved  her  and  needed  her  protection  she  was 
prepared  to  suffer  even  greater  insult  if  it  would 
assure  protection  for  him. 

Then,  too,  she  reminded  them,  Alexandre  was 
suing  for  reconciliation.  The  cloud  which  had 
so  long  obscured  the  sun  from  her  life  seemed 
to  be  lightening ;  in  her  ecstasy  she  fancied  she 
already  saw  a  silver  edging  to  its  sombreness. 
Duty  called  her ;  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
go,  and  quickly  prepared  for  her  journey. 

Out  in  the  bay  rode  four  ships  of  war  and, 
simultaneously  with  Josephine's  decision,  the 
commander,  Durand  de  Braye,  concluded  that  it 
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would  be  wise  to  set  sail  for  France,  the  revolu- 
tionists at  Martinique  having  rapidly  gained  the 
ascendancy.  He  was  acquainted  with  Josephine 
through  her  parents,  at  whose  house  he  had  often 
enjoyed  hospitality,  and,  learning  of  her  impend- 
ing departure,  he  offered  her  a  safe-conduct  on 
one  of  his  ships,  which  she  at  once  accepted. 

Fearing  that  delay  would  be  dangerous,  he 
urged  Josephine  to  come  aboard  at  once,  as, 
should  the  rebels  learn  his  intentions,  they  might 
seek  to  detain  him.  In  secret,  therefore,  the 
mother  and  daughter  betook  themselves  to  the 
ship,  the  final  farewells  were  uttered,  and  the 
voyage  commenced.  No  sooner,  however,  were 
the  sails  set,  than  a  demand  was  made  that  the 
ships  should  remain,  but  this  the  commander 
ignored,  with  the  result  that  the  guns  of  Fort 
Bourbon  were  trained  on  the  vessels,  and  they 
made  their  way  out,  luckily  without  damage, 
amid  a  rain  of  shot.  In  this  fate  played  one  of 
its  strange  tricks,  for  Josephine's  uncle,  the  baron, 
a  prisoner,  had  the  grim  experience  of  seeing  his 
niece  fired  upon  from  the  fort  in  which  he  was 
confined,  whilst  her  father  remembered  that  he 
had  helped  to  construct  this  very  fort  and  aided 
in  placing  these  very  guns  in  position. 

This  was  in  September  1790,  and  two  months 
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later  Josephine's  father  died  of  a  disease  from 
which  he  had  long  suffered,  and  which  was,  un- 
doubtedly, aggravated  by  what  he  considered  as 
Josephine's  unfilial  conduct  in  returning  to  the 
man  who  had  insulted  the  family. 

On  the  voyage  Josephine  appears  to  have 
spent  her  time  in  reviewing  the  situation,  sub- 
jecting herself  to  much  introspection.  It  was  a 
bold  step  which  she  was  taking,  and  it  is  small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  she  should  have  tried  to 
discover  whether,  after  all,  she  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  or  how  much  blame  attached  to  herself,  if 
any,  in  the  matter  of  the  separation  from  her 
husband.  At  such  times  memories  of  her  early 
childhood  crowded  her  brain  and,  over  and  over 
again,  she  blamed  herself  for  cherishing  young 
William's  image,  and  resolved,  by  all  means  in 
her  power,  to  give  her  husband  no  cause  for 
complaint  on  this  score  in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE   REIGN   OF   TERROR 

UNFORTUNATELY  accounts  differ  very  widely 
regarding  the  projected  reconciliation  between 
Alexandre  and  his  wife.  During  Josephine's 
absence  Alexandre  had  thrown  himself  with  much 
ardour  into  the  political  arena.  He  speedily 
rose  to  the  position  of  Deputy,  and  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  as  President  of  the  As- 
sembly. With  the  flight  of  the  royal  family 
he  became  an  ardent  revolutionary  leader  and 
a  general  to  whom  was  entrusted  an  important 
political  mission. 

Thus  he  would  be  far  too  busy  to  pay  much 
attention  to  domestic  matters,  even  though  these 
included  the  important  item  of  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife.  That  some  formal  proceedings 
did  at  once  take  place  is  certain,  inasmuch  as 
Eugene  was  returned  to  the  custody  of  his 
mother,  but  there  is  not  much  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  husband  and  wife  ever  came  together 
again — that  is,  to  live  beneath  the  same  roof 
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under  ordinary  matrimonial  conditions.  There  is 
a  significant  note  appended  to  one  of  the  chapters 
in  Mademoiselle  le  Normand's  "  Secret  Memoirs 
of  Josephine  "  which  deserves  quotation.  Soon 
after  landing  Hortense  was  presented  to  her 
father  dressed  in  the  simple  attire  of  a  young 
Creole.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  playful  fancy  of 
Josephine's,  possibly  with  a  view  to  awakening 
tender  memories  of  the  day  when  first  the  young 
Alexandre  had  seen  his  prospective  bride.  His 
eyes  no  sooner  lighted  on  the  girl  than  he  ex- 
claimed: "Tis  I — I  recognise  my  features.  I 
looked  just  so  at  the  age  of  seven."  He  kissed 
his  daughter  repeatedly,  and  appeared  enchanted 
by  the  little  surprise  which  Josephine  had  prac- 
tised upon  him.  He  said,  with  a  smile,  to 
Madame  Montmorin,  who,  in  concert  with  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  had  introduced  the 
child :  "  We  easily  believe  what  we  ardently 
desire  to  be  true." 

One  cannot  help  but  regard  this  last  sentence 
as  a  somewhat  cryptic  utterance  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Alexandre  had  on  a  memorable 
occasion  pointedly  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the 
paternity  of  Hortense,  and  this  when  he  returned 
from  Martinique,  smarting  under  the  straight 
talk  which  his  father-in-law  had  seen  fit  to  give 
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him.  Remembering  this,  it  would  seem  that  he 
still  had  doubts  on  the  subject,  although,  now  that 
his  spirit  was  chastened,  he  would  fain  be  con- 
vinced on  the  point.  The  resemblance  to  himself 
in  Hortense,  and  his  impulsive  avowal  of  it,  would 
have  been  all-sufficient  to  have  removed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  any  possible  vestiges  of  stigma 
which  still  rested  on  Josephine,  but  to  say  that 
"  we  easily  believe  what  we  ardently  desire  to  be 
true  "  implies  a  lingering  doubt  as  unkind  as  it 
was  unreasonable. 

Possibly  Josephine  did  not,  when  the  utter- 
ance was  related  to  her,  attach  much  significance 
to  it,  for  shortly  afterwards  she  writes :  "  I  was, 
at  length,  united  to  M.  de  Beauharnais  in  sweet 
concord.  Peace,  daughter  of  the  skies,  signed 
the  treaty  of  reconciliation ;  oblivion  of  all  past 
complaints  was  expressly  stipulated ;  Eugene  and 
Hortense  were  the  guarantees." 

This  reconciliation  mentioned  by  Josephine 
was  brought  about  by  Madame  Montmorin  and 
the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  the  former  being  the 
wife  of  the  Governor  of  Fontainebleau.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  two  worked  very  hard  to 
bring  the  parties  together.  Coached,  we  may 
assume,  by  their  elders,  it  is  related  that  Eugene 
and  Hortense  threw  themselves  into  their  father's 
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arms,  with  the  result  that  his  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  then  embraced  their  mother.  The  tears 
of  both  for  a  time  prevented  them  from  saying 
much,  but  when  these  had  subsided  they  both 
swore  to  forget  the  past  and  to  live  to  that  end 
in  the  future. 

Alexandre's  official  duties  prevented  him  from 
enjoying  the  society  of  his  family  for  long,  but 
Josephine  endeavoured  to  model  her  conduct  on 
lines  which  she  felt  would  give  pleasure  to  her 
husband.  At  this  time  Madame  Montesson 
proved  a  true  friend  to  both.  Josephine  was 
free  to  use  her  house  whenever  she  pleased,  and 
as  madame  was  a  person  of  rare  and  distinctive 
qualities,  she  attracted  many  of  the  best  people 
in  society,  intercourse  with  whom  was  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  Josephine. 

As  the  vicomte's  wife  particular  honour  was 
paid  to  her,  and  she  made  good  use  of  her 
opportunities.  This  was  well  enough,  but  the 
time  was  soon  to  come,  indeed  it  may  be  said 
to  have  arrived,  when  to  be  a  member  of  the 
nobility  was  to  be  a  suspect. 

It  is  true  Alexandre  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  cause  of  the  people  with  all  the  ardour  of  his 
nature,  but  blue  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  justify  the  suspicions  of  a 
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portion  of  the  revolutionists  that  he  might  not 
ring  true.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "he 
embraced  the  popular  cause  yet  was  a  supporter 
of  the  constitutional  party ;  wishing  to  reform 
but  not  to  destroy."  He  permitted  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  revolutionary  wave,  but 
the  excesses  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  freedom 
horrified  him,  and  left  him  torn  by  conflicting 
emotions. 

His  brother  Fra^ois  had  fled  the  country, 
being  a  consistent  Royalist,  and  this  in  itself 
was  sufficient  to  breed  suspicion  of  Alexandre. 

To  furnish  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  the  popular 
cause  was  Alexandre's  chief  desire,  and  in  defer- 
ence to  the  decree  that  noblemen's  children 
should  learn  a  trade,  he  apprenticed  Eugene  to 
a  carpenter,  whilst  Hortense  was  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  of  dressmaking. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Beauharnais'  was 
one  Prince  de  Salm-Kirbourg,  and  his  sister,  the 
Princesse  de  Hohenzollern.  These  two  originally 
sided  with  the  revolutionaries  but,  seeing  how 
distorted  the  popular  mind  had  become,  they 
wisely  decided  to  run  no  personal  risk,  and  to 
get  out  of  the  country  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Hearing  of  their  project  Josephine  thought  it 
a  providential  opportunity  for  removing  her 
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children  from  the  zone  of  danger,  and  she  pre- 
vailed upon  the  prince  to  allow  Eugene  and 
Hortense  to  accompany  him  and,  if  possible, 
arrange  that  they  should  be  sent  to  England, 
there  to  benefit  educationally  until  such  time  as 
it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  return  to  France. 

Apparently  Alexandre  had  not  been  consulted 
on  this  matter — his  profession  and  the  tumultu- 
ous state  of  things  would  necessitate  long  ab- 
sences from  home — and  when  he  heard  of  it  the 
little  party  had  already  set  out.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  most  unwise  procedure,  rightly  believing  that 
the  already  suspicious  authorities  would  see  in 
this  hurried  departure  further  ground  for  sus- 
picion ;  it  looked  too  much  like  a  preparation  for 
his  own  flight  later.  He  therefore  despatched 
a  messenger  to  bring  them  back,  but  not  before 
they  had  gone  some  distance  on  their  journey. 
They  were,  however,  overtaken,  and  Eugene  was 
sent  to  the  College  National  at  Strasbourg  and 
Hortense  returned  to  her  mother,  joined  soon 
after  by  Eugene  when  the  closing  of  the  college 
necessitated  his  return  home. 

All  this  rush  and  tumult,  we  may  be  sure, 
did  not  please  Josephine ;  she  was  ever  for, 
peace.  The  indolence  of  the  Creole  was  a 
marked  trait  in  her  character,  and  nothing  pleased 
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her  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  drift  idly  with 
the  stream,  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life  with- 
out the  obligation  of  putting  forth  the  least  effort 
to  attain  them. 

Politics  she  could  not  understand,  nor  did  she 
attempt  to.  Why  men  and  women  should  strive 
for  high  places  was  beyond  her  comprehension  ; 
position  must  come  to  her,  to  seek  it  she  would 
make  no  attempt.  At  the  same  time  she  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  gift  of  expressing  her  ideas 
in  writing,  and  her  impressions  of  the  chief 
political  characters  of  her  day  are  not  without 
interest.  She  says : 

"  At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  about  politics, 
yet  T  was  forced  every  day  to  listen  to  intermin- 
able discussions,  and  to  meet  in  society  those 
senseless  brawlers  who  were  labouring  with  all 
their  might  to  pull  down  the  monarchy,  the  fall 
of  which  must  inevitably  crush  them.  I  was 
visited  by  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
Assembly.  The  imposing  presence  of  the  Abb£ 
Maury,  Bergasse,  Cazal^s,  and  the  popular  Mira- 
beau  seemed  to  cow  me  to  silence.  I  listened 
to  them  with  profound  interest.  That  great 
and  celebrated  orator,  who,  perhaps,  aspired 
to  the  tiara,  and  who,  had  he  been  the  rival  of 
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Sextus  Quintus,  would  have  found  the  means 
of  imposing  laws  upon  Rome,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  most  ambitious  man.  He  shrewdly 
covered  himself  with  the  mantle  of  Christian 
charity,  and  readily  perceived  that,  in  defending 
the  Church,  he  was  advancing  his  own  interest. 

"  My  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Maury  was  derived 
from  himself,  and  when  I  heard  he  had  been 
made  a  cardinal  I  was  not  surprised.  He  had 
for  a  long  time  been  paving  the  way  for  that 
eminent  post,  and  had  put  everything  in  requisi- 
tion for  that  attainment.  As  to  Mirabeau,  he 
marched  straight  forward  to  his  object ;  he  had 
not  been  well  treated  at  Court,  and  he  sought 
to  annihilate  those  who  had  been  his  adversaries. 

"  Bergasse  was  an  enlightened  and  profound 
politician  ;  he  deplored  the  errors  of  the  Court, 
and  coolly  calculated  the  effects  of  a  change  in 
the  political  system.  '  The  explosion,'  said  he, 
will  be  terrible,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
will  not  fall  before  it.'" 

In  addition  to  Josephine's  indolent  nature,  and 
her  distaste  for  political  strife,  there  was  another 
factor  constantly  giving  her  cause  for  alarm,  and 
most  disquieting  to  one  so  superstitious.  It  was 
the  utterance  of  the  Martinique  prophetess : 
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"Your  husband  will  yet  rise  in  the  world  by 
merit,  but  alas  !  one  day  his  enemies  will  seek 
his  life  and,  in  the  end,  will  triumph,  for  he  will 
lose  his  head  !  "  Alexandre  was  rising  steadily, 
and  the  venom  of  his  enemies  increased  as  his 
position  improved,  and  the  fact  that  many 
meritorious  persons  were  being  daily  sacrificed 
to  the  insensate  fury  of  the  mob  filled  Josephine 
with  the  most  terrible  forebodings.  Shrink  as 
she  might  from  the  thought,  she  could  not  help 
wondering  whether  the  beldam's  prophecy  would 
be  fulfilled  in  its  entirety. 

But  much  of  terror  was  to  be  hers  ere  the 
end  drew  near,  a  terrible  drama,  an  ever-moving 
scene  of  carnage  and  villainy  spread  over  a  period 
of  two  years — two  years  of  breathless  suspense, 
in  which  the  time  was  begrudged  even  to  whet 
the  guillotine's  edge,  so  insatiable  was  the  thirst 
for  blood. 

Fra^ois  de  Beauharnais  had  fled,  but  his  wife 
remained,  and  was  promptly  imprisoned  because 
she  was  his  wife.  Then  came  the  Duke  de  Roche- 
foucauld, a  friend  of  the  Beauharnais  family, 
and  who  had  always  shown  a  marked  partiality 
for  Alexandre.  Murdered  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  and  mother,  his  blood  gushed  out  over  their 
cheeks.  Following  him  came  his  nephew,  Count 
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Charles  de  Rohan-Chabot,  and  not  one  of  the 
family  dared  even  shudder  lest  this  be  accounted 
as  evidence  against  them. 

January  1793  saw  the  execution  of  the  King, 
Louis  XVI.,  and  then  indeed  the  noblesse  of 
France  trembled.  The  infamous  "  Committee 
of  Public  Safety "  upreared  itself,  invested  with 
powers  so  terrible  that  even  the  revolutionaries 
dreaded  lest  they  should  come  under  the  ban  of 
its  suspicions.  Meanwhile  Alexandre  had  been 
appointed  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine 
charged  to  deliver  Mainz  from  the  Prussians 
besieging  it.  He  failed  to  accomplish  his  mission, 
the  town  capitulating  before  his  army  could  reach 
it,  and  it  was  only  by  good  fortune  and  good 
generalship  combined  that  he  and  his  command 
were  saved  from  destruction.  His  failure  incensed 
the  Committee,  already  suspicious  of  him  and  his 
family,  and  they  charged  him  with  treachery. 

He  resigned  his  command,  but,  on  the  plea  of 
being  a  "  true  son  of  France,"  begged  to  be 
allowed  still  to  serve  his  country,  if  only  in  a 
subordinate  position.  His  request  was  regarded 
as  a  subterfuge  and  received  with  jeers.  In 
March  1794  he  was  arrested  and  cast  into  prison, 
in  company  with  many  who  had  been  his  friends 
and  acquaintances. 
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According  to  Josephine  he  was  a  patriot  of 
patriots,  but  the  wrong  sort  of  patriot  to  please 
the  Revolutionary  Committee.  She  relates  that 
he  was  wont  to  air  his  views  on  patriotism  to  the 
leaders  of  the  people  in  no  measured  terms. 
"  The  true  spirit  of  patriotism,"  said  he,  "  is  a 
wise  and  rational  love  of  country,  an  enlightened 
confidence  in  her  strength  and  resources  ;  and 
not  that  weak  and  jealous  scorn,  by  means  of 
which  some  people  seek  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  vigorous  national  hatred  which  is  inspired 
in  every  honest  bosom  by  the  violation  of  the 
principles  of  justice,  the  ravages  of  ambition,  or 
the  efforts  of  tyranny."  "  Such,"  says  Josephine, 
"  were  the  noble  thoughts  of  a  citizen  zealous  for 
his  country's  good.  But  this  was  enough  to 
place  his  name  on  the  lists  of  proscription." 
Indeed,  Josephine  seems  to  have  waxed  strangely 
eloquent  over  this  renegade  husband  of  hers, 
to  have  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  as  a  hero,  and  to 
have  worshipped  him  with  an  almost  sickening 
fulsomeness. 

But  the  character  of  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais 
was  too  well  known  to  the  men  who  composed 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  They  feared 
his  vacillating  nature  ;  they  knew  his  impulsive- 
ness, his  unreliability.  No  man  could  live  the 
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life  Alexandre  had  lived  without  unfavourably 
impressing  those  who  had  watched  his  career. 
He  might  be  brave  ;  he  might  have  a  ready  wit 
and  a  plausible  tongue ;  he  might  proclaim  his 
patriotism  from  every  street  corner;  he  might 
even,  with  that  masterly  but  all  too  shallow 
stroke  of  finesse,  beg  to  be  allowed  to  perform 
even  menial  service  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
benefit  his  country !  but — was  he  reliable  ?  And 
in  their  secret  conclaves  they  decided  he  was 
not,  and,  however  wrong  and  ill-judged  was  that 
which  they  called  their  patriotism,  their  decision 
with  regard  to  Beauharnais  was  right.  He  was 
unreliable,  and  must  die ! 
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CHAPTER   XI 

DEATH,    THE    DIVORCER 

WITH  her  husband  in  prison,  from  which  no 
power  on  earth  could  free  him,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  Josephine  from  at  least  attempting 
to  flee  the  country  with  her  children — nothing 
except  that  almost  inexplicable  devotion  which 
Alexandre  inspired  in  her,  and  that  absolute  lack 
of  resentment  which  was  so  remarkable  a  trait  in 
her  character. 

She  had  nothing  to  gain  by  staying,  every- 
thing to  lose,  but  the  fact  that  the  father  of 
her  children  lay  fettered,  with  the  shadow  of  the 
guillotine  over  him,  was  sufficient  for  her  to  throw 
caution  and  all  thought  of  self  to  the  winds  and 
to  devote  herself,  as  best  she  might,  to  securing 
Alexandre's  release.  But  she  counted  too  much 
on  her  winsomeness,  and  placed  too  much  reliance 
in  her  persuasive  powers,  if  she  thought  these 
would  serve  her  when  dealing  with  men  whose 
hands  were  drenched  with  the  blood  of  their 
fellows.  The  blood  lust  of  the  tiger  possessed 
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them,  and  a  woman's  soft  speech  and  personal 
charms  were  poor  weapons  to  quench  it. 

Countless  letters  were  written ;  interviews  were 
sought  and  obtained ;  but  her  pleadings  were  in 
vain.  She  became  a  nuisance  ;  nay,  she  was  more 
than  that,  she  was  a  danger.  Her  mouth  must 
be  stopped.  Who  knows  but  that  she  might 
pay  any  price  to  secure  her  husband's  release. 
Each  man  on  the  Committee  suspected  his  fellows, 
farcical  though  such  an  idea  may  appear.  What 
if  some  influential  member,  fired  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  voluptuous  woman  in  tears,  should  demand 
all  that  Josephine  could  give  as  the  price  of 
her  husband's  release — should  demand  and  obtain 
it !  In  her  zeal  Josephine  might  have  considered 
the  means  as  justifying  the  end,  and  even  Alex- 
andre,  with  the  fear  of  death  in  his  eyes,  must 
condone  such  a  course. 

No !  she  was  too  powerful  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with :  her  zeal  must  be  restrained. 
So,  in  less  than  a  month  after  her  husband,  she 
was  arrested,  and  fate  decreed  that  she  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  prison  in  which  he  was 
incarcerated. 

The  children,  Eugene  and  Hortense,  were  in 
the  care  of  the  latter's  governess,  Marie  Lannoy, 
an  astute  and  clever  woman,  who  posed  as  a 
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dressmaker  with  Hortense  as  her  apprentice. 
These  three  were  permitted  to  visit  Josephine 
in  prison,  and  on  such  excursions  were  accom- 
panied by  their  pet  dog,  to  whose  collar,  it  is 
said,  were  attached  papers  giving  particulars  of 
the  efforts  which  were  being  put  forth  by  the 
friends  of  the  prisoners  towards  release. 

Shortly  after  this  Madame  Renaudin  and 
Alexandre's  aunt,  the  Countess  Fanny  de  Beau- 
harnais,  took  charge  of  the  children,  and  it  was 
from  the  house  of  the  Countess  Fanny  that 
Eugene  and  Hortense  set  out  with  a  petition, 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
praying  for  their  mother's  release.  This  naive 
document  ran  thus : 

"  Innocent  children  demand  from  you,  repre- 
sentative citizens,  the  liberty  of  their  tender 
mother — of  their  mother,  who  has  incurred  no 
reproach  save  that  of  having  entered  a  class 
to  which  she  has  proved  a  stranger,  since  she 
has  ever  surrounded  herself  with  the  best  of 
patriots,  with  the  most  excellent  of  montagnards. 
Give  back  life  to  unhappy  children — their  age  is 
not  made  for  suffering. 

"  EUGENE  BEAUHARNAIS,  aged  12  years. 

"  HORTENSE  BEAUHARNAIS,  aged  11  years." 
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This  was  followed  by  another  petition  de- 
manding that  their  mother  be  given  a  speedy 
trial,  when,  they  assured  the  Committee,  her 
innocence  would  be  proved. 

To  neither  of  these  was  any  attention  given ; 
and  this  may  be  accounted  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  Josephine,  for  if  she  had  at  once  been 
tried  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  her 
speedy  death  would  now  have  to  be  recorded. 
The  trials,  so-called,  were  mere  travesties  of 
justice,  the  verdict  being  a  foregone  conclusion 
in  every  case,  and  that — Guilty  1 

Although  in  the  same  prison,  neither  Josephine 
nor  Alexandre  saw  the  other,  but  doubtless  the 
latter  had  been  informed  of  Josephine's  arrest. 

Letters  were  written  by  both  to  their  children, 
those  of  Alexandre  proving  that  his  spirit  was 
much  chastened.  Writing  to  Hortense,  the 
child,  it  will  be  remembered,  whose  paternity  he 
had  thought  fit  to  question,  he  says  : 

"  How  I  long  to  see  and  embrace  you.  Think 
of  me,  my  child,  and  think  of  your  mother. 
Spend  your  time  in  doing  well  the  work  that 
is  given  you,  thus  will  our  regret  at  separation  be 
lessened.  We  both  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  we  may  soon  caress  you." 
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Josephine's  letters  were  much  less  theatrical, 
and  more  spontaneous ;  consequently  they  ring 
truer. 

"  MY   DEAR    LITTLE    HORTENSE  "    (she   Wrote), 

"  it  pains  me  to  be  absent  from  you  and  my 
darling  Eugene.  I  think  of  you  both  constantly, 
and  would  that  I  might  embrace  you,  that  I 
might  love  and  kiss  with  my  whole  heart. 

"  JOSEPHINE." 

But  Alexandre  soon  gave  up  hope  of  being 
liberated,  and  on  23rd  July  1794  the  guillotine 
claimed  him  as  a  victim.  Writing  to  Josephine 
from  prison  the  day  before  his  death,  he  seems  to 
have  passed  in  review  the  events  of  his  brief  but 
excited  life,  and  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
believe  that  his  reflections  on  his  conduct  towards 
his  wife  at  least  caused  him  some  pangs  of  con- 
science : 

"Yet  some  moments  to  tenderness,  to  tears 
and  to  regrets,  then  wholly  to  the  glory  of  my 
fate,  to  the  grandest  thoughts  of  immortality. 
When  you  receive  this  letter,  my  Josephine, 
your  husband  will  have  ceased  to  live.  Your 
generous  soul  pardoned  from  the  moment  that 
sorrow  overtook  me.  You  forgave  me  all  when 
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this  mutual  disaster  came  upon  us.  To  Provi- 
dence, to  whom  I  commend  you,  I  offer  thanks. 
Though  Heaven  decrees  I  should  be  thus  dis- 
posed of  before  my  time,  I  would  fain  recognise 
even  this  as  one  of  its  mercies.  My  hair  they 
have  just  cut  off.  It  is  a  pleasing  formality 
of  this  prison  life !  But  I  have  bought  a  lock 
of  it  that  I  may  send  it  as  a  last  pledge  of 
affection  to  you  and  my  children.  This  thought 
makes  my  heart  break,  that  I  shall  never  see 
you  again.  Farewell !  farewell,  you  that  I 
love." 

The  next  day  he  paid  the  penalty  meted  out 
to  suspects,  and  Josephine  was  a  widow,  though 
as  yet  ignorant  of  the  fact.  It  was  not  until 
two  days  afterwards  that  she  learnt  the  truth, 
when  she  saw  her  husband's  name  in  the  daily 
bulletin  of  victims.  The  shock  prostrated  her, 
and  for  hours  she  lay  unconscious  on  the  prison 
floor.  Weak  and  unnerved,  she  prepared  herself 
for  a  similar  fate,  for  she  could  not  hope  now 
with  Alexandre  already  gone. 

For  four  days  was  she  kept  in  suspense — four 
days  during  which,  as  she  records,  she  and  her 
fellow-prisoners  suffered  a  thousand  deaths  "in 
a  solitary  prison  where  Time,  seated  side  by  side 
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with  Sorrow,  drooped  his  wings  ;  where  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  drained,  drop  by  drop,  the 
cup  of  adversity." 

At  times  she  was  hysterical ;  now  preparing 
herself  with  grave  deliberation  for  the  final 
ghastly  scene,  and  now  declaiming  to  her  com- 
panions in  misfortune  that  deliverance  must 
come  for  her  who  had  yet  to  reign  as  a  queen ! 
Those  about  her  must  have  surmised  that  she 
was  demented.  Sometimes  she  seemed  to  take 
a  melancholy  joy  in  preparing  locks  of  her  hair, 
which  were  intended  for  her  children  and  friends, 
and  would  sit  for  hours  writing  pathetic  letters 
of  farewell  and  counsel  to  Eugene  and  Hortense, 
who  were  now  forbidden  the  prison.  At  other 
times  she  would  relate  to  the  wondering  ears 
of  the  others  the  prophecy  of  the  Martinique 
beldam,  ecstatically  exclaiming :  "  Have  no  fear 
for  me,  friends.  /  am  beyond  condemnation. 
Behold  in  me  the  Queen  of  France!  Who 
among  you  would  be  my  maid  of  honour?" 

Although  this  ecstasy  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
a  hysterical  condition,  it  yet  served  the  useful 
purpose  of  inspiring  hope  in  the  breasts  of  her 
fellows. 

Deliverance  was  to  come,  and  that  in  most 
dramatic  fashion.  Among  the  prisoners  was  a 
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certain  Madame  Fontenay,  mistress  of  M.  Tallien, 
a  member  of  the  terrible  Committee.  Upon 
her  the  archfiend,  Robespierre,  had  cast  longing 
eyes  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary 
absence  of  Tallien,  made  certain  proposals  to 
her,  to  which  she  would  not  agree.  In  order 
to  gain  time,  she  asked  for  eight  days  in 
which  to  make  her  decision.  She  was  already 
in  prison  as  a  "suspect"  at  the  instigation  of 
Robespierre,  mainly  because  she  was  an  influ- 
ential and  fascinating  woman  who  had  the  ear  of 
her  protector,  Robespierre's  enemy. 

We  have  already  noted  the  peculiar  conditions 
then  existent  in  the  inner  circles  of  the  infamous 
Committee,  each  and  all  of  its  members  sus- 
pecting the  others,  and  whilst  Robespierre  sus- 
pected Tallien,  Tallien  suspected  Robespierre — 
each  longed  to  see  the  other  carted  off  in  one 
of  the  ghastly  tumbrils. 

Pending  her  decision  she  was  placed,  all 
unknown  to  Tallien,  under  closer  surveillance 
and,  refusing  to  compromise  herself,  was  daily 
expecting  the  death  summons.  Deprived  of  the 
means  of  communicating  beyond  the  prison  walls 
she  had  recourse  to  a  subterfuge  in  order  to  warn 
her  protector,  whose  interests,  political  as  well  as 
private,  were  bound  up  in  hers.  For  her  to  die 
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might  mean  death  for  him.  He  must  be  warned 
at  any  cost. 

Playing  on  the  credulity  of  her  gaoler,  she 
flattered  him  as  to  his  personal  appearance  and 
suggested  that,  as  she  was  a  skilful  painter,  she 
would  like  to  paint  his  portrait  and  present  it  to 
him.  The  ruse  succeeded  ;  he  supplied  her  with 
paints  and  brushes,  with  which  she  set  to  work. 
Meanwhile  she  contrived  to  paint  a  message  to 
Tallien  on  a  piece  of  cambric  torn  from  some 
portion  of  her  clothing,  in  which  she  described 
her  plight,  warned  him  of  his  personal  danger, 
and  begged  that  he  would  exert  himself  to 
procure  her  liberty.  This  frail  document  was 
successfully  smuggled  into  the  hands  of  another 
prisoner,  Mademoiselle  Montensier,  who,  not 
being  so  closely  watched,  managed  to  transmit 
it  to  some  of  Tallien's  friends,  who  quickly  con- 
veyed it  to  him. 

Already  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  within 
the  Committee  towards  their  mighty  leader, 
Robespierre,  in  his  mad  lust  for  blood.  They 
asked  each  other  what  were  the  motives  which 
actuated  this  monster's  schemes.  Were  they  so 
disinterested  and  patriotic  as  he  would  lead  the 
populace  to  believe  ?  And  they  concluded  against 
him.  His  existence  was  a  menace  to  them  all ! 
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Allowed  to  live  he  would  in  time  crush  them ! 
Self-preservation  cried  aloud  for  his  death,  and 
from  that  moment  he  was  doomed. 

Tallien  denounced  him  in  the  public  assembly. 
Threats  and  cries  of  execration  were  hurled 
at  the  astonished  leader.  They  called  him 
"  Traitor ! "  He  was  confounded  by  their  fury, 
turned  for  the  support  of  his  friends  and  found 
none.  Now  shall  he  taste  the  joys  of  prison 
himself ;  of  its  torturing  suspense  he  shall  know 
nothing,  for  there  must  be  no  long  delay  between 
accusation  and  the  "  end  "  for  such  a  prisoner ! 

He  escaped,  but  was  retaken ;  then  he  at- 
tempted self-destruction,  but  was  foiled.  Within 
a  few  hours  he  was  rumbled  over  the  cobbles  to 
the  dread  machine,  and  as  his  severed  head  was 
lifted  high  that  all  might  gaze  upon  it  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  a  sigh  of  relief  swept  through  the 
crowd,  followed  by  a  mighty  exulting  shout  of 
joy  at  deliverance  from  a  tyrant. 

The  crowds  surged  homeward,  shouting  the 
news  to  all  they  met,  their  cries  penetrating  even 
the  walls  of  the  prisons.  Prompted  by  curiosity 
the  prisoners  craned  their  necks  and  peered  out 
through  the  grated  windows  of  their  cells  to  see 
if,  by  chance,  they  might  gather  some  idea  of 
the  reason  for  the  clamour.  One  of  Josephine's 
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fellow-prisoners  was  able  to  attract  notice  from 
the  crowd  which  shouted  the  glad  news  to  her. 
But  the  din  was  so  great  that  she  could  not 
catch  the  purport  of  its  message,  and  shook  her 
head  in  token  that  she  failed  to  understand. 
Then  a  woman  in  the  multitude  strove  to  con- 
vey the  message  by  signs.  She  shook  her  robe 
as  though  to  thrust  it  from  her.  The  prisoner 
nodded  to  signify  that  so  far  she  understood. 
Encouraged,  the  woman  now  picked  up  a  stone 
and  pointed  first  to  her  robe  and  then  to  the 
stone.  An  admirable  conjunction  of  similes : 
Robe  Pierre  \  Again  the  prisoner  nodded,  this 
time  feverishly  excited,  for  she  guessed  there 
must  be  something  dramatic  to  come.  Then 
both  the  robe  and  the  stone  were  together  dashed 
violently  to  the  ground,  followed  by  the  signi- 
ficant gesture  of  the  woman  drawing  her  fingers 
sharply  across  the  nape  of  her  neck  and  allow- 
ing her  head  to  fall  forward  with  a  jerk.  The 
prisoner  understood,  and  then,  as  the  laughing 
crowd  saw  she  had  caught  the  meaning  of  this 
pantomime,  they  shouted  again  that  Robespierre 
had  fallen.  There  was  no  doubt  this  time.  The 
prisoner  conveyed  the  tidings  to  her  fellows,  who, 
with  one  accord,  caught  up  the  cry  from  without, 
and  laughing  and  crying  deliriously  they  hugged 
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each  other  in  their  ecstasy  and  clamoured  for 
their  freedom. 

By  this  time  the  news  had  reached  the  gaolers 
from  an  official  source  and,  making  haste  to 
comply  with  the  necessary  formalities,  it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  set  their  prisoners  free. 
Rushing  forth,  half  fearful  lest  they  might  yet 
be  dragged  back  to  the  horrors  they  had  just 
left,  they  sought  out  the  dear  ones  from  whom 
they  had  been  separated,  Josephine  to  her  beloved 
children,  whom  she  hugged  and  wept  over,  weep- 
ing and  laughing  in  turn  until  exhausted  with 
excessive  joy. 

Josephine  entered  the  prison  a  wife  ;  she  was 
released  a  widow — death  had  divorced  her ! 
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CHAPTER  XII 


JOSEPHINE  was  free !  By  what  seemed  like  a 
miracle,  she  had  been  snatched  from  the  dread 
guillotine,  and  now  found  herself  once  more  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  life  without  the  irksome  restric- 
tions of  prison  regime.  But  it  was  a  freedom 
fraught  with  bitterness.  Added  to  the  fear  of 
re-arrest  was  the  fact  that  she  was  practically 
impoverished.  Her  husband's  property  had  been 
confiscated.  She  was  penniless,  and  how  to  sub- 
sist was  a  problem  which  almost  nonplussed  her. 

Her  aunt,  Madame  Renaudin,  helped  her  as 
much  as  she  could,  and  by  the  aid  of  certain 
female  friends,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made 
in  prison,  she  managed,  for  a  time,  to  eke  out  an 
existence. 

Unfortunately — and  there  can  be  no  mincing 
the  matter  —  Josephine  was  extravagant  and 
thriftless.  She  was  extravagant  in  dress,  lived 
only  for  the  day  and  made  no  provision  for  the 
morrow.  She  borrowed  from  her  friends  with- 
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out  the  faintest  idea  as  to  the  source  from  which 
her  debts  would  be  repaid. 

In  her  extremity  she  appealed  to  her  mother 
in  Martinique,  making  her  letter  home  announc- 
ing the  fact  of  her  release  the  occasion  for  seek- 
ing monetary  help.  This  letter  is  dated  four 
months  after  her  release,  and  leads  one  to  suppose 
that  she  only  remembered  her  filial  duty  when 
her  lack  of  funds  suggested  it.  In  mentioning 
this,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  Josephine  to  state 
that  she  may,  possibly,  have  written  previously, 
but  that  her  letters  failed  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion because  of  the  blockading  of  Martinique  by 
the  English  at  that  time. 

The  letter  is  somewhat  naive,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  does  not  ring  quite  true.  "  You  are 
doubtless  aware,"  she  says,  "that  I  have  been 
now  four  months  a  widow,  with  only  my 
children  to  console  me,  and  my  dear  mamma  as 
my  sole  support"  A  very  plain  hint,  this,  to 
which  apparently  her  mother  did  not  respond 
in  accordance  with  Josephine's  ideas  for,  two 
months  later,  another  appeal  was  sent  to 
Martinique.  "  I  hope  this  message  from  your 
Yeyette  and  her  children  will  reach  you ; 
for  she  has  great  need  of  your  sympathy ;  her 
heart  yearns  for  that  of  which  she  has  so  long 
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been  deprived.  You  must  know  that  I  have  no 
other  recourse  than  to  you  for  the  means  of  my 
existence.  Our  mutual  friends,  Emmery  and 
his  partner,  have  helped  me,  otherwise  I  do  not 
know  how  I  should  have  maintained  myself 
alive.  Do  not,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  my 
honour,  fail  to  supply  me  with  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  to  repay  my  indebtedness  to  them. 
I  shall,  I  fear,  have  to  depend  on  you  entirely, 
and  beg  that  you  will  make  me  a  remittance 
every  three  or  four  months.  .  .  .  We  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  be  reunited, 
without  fear  of  separation." 

Emmery  and  his  partner,  it  may  be  noted, 
were  sugar-brokers  at  Hamburg,  to  whom  the 
La  Pagerie  sugar  was  sent,  and  the  foregoing 
letter  proves  that  Josephine,  by  virtue  of  her 
parentage,  had  been  obtaining  loans  with  her 
mother  as  surety. 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  Josephine  had  any 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  Sannois  estates,  other- 
wise why  does  she  beg  for  a  remittance  to  enable 
her  to  repay  these  gentlemen  ?  The  fact  is  that, 
goaded  by  want,  she  had  recourse  to  an  expedi- 
ent which  must  have  seriously  embarrassed  her 
mother,  and  for  which  she  had  no  authority. 
Later  on  she  effects  three  bills  of  exchange  on 
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Martinique,  and  in  connection  therewith  writes 
to  her  mother : 

"  You  will  receive  then,  my  dear  mamma,  three 
bills  of  exchange  from  Hamburg,  drawn  upon 
you  at  three-months'  sight  in  my  favour,  the 
sums  being  £400,  £350,  and  £250.  ...  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  ask  that  you  honour  these, 
since  they  are  for  the  repayment  of  friends  who 
have  assisted  your  daughter  and  her  children  in 
their  time  of  need." 

This  was  indeed  a  critical  time  for  the  pleasure- 
loving  Josephine.  It  was,  as  Frederic  Masson 
so  tersely  puts  it,  "an  age  of  reaction  towards 
love  and  life,  after  a  period  when  death  had 
long  been  the  only  spectacle,  the  only  pre- 
occupation. Women,  more  especially,  were 
turning  to  love  as  to  a  new  religion — the  only 
creed  that  had  survived  the  wreck  of  civilisa- 
tion."1 Josephine  was  smitten  with  the  new 
religion,  and  it  were  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise 
the  fact.  The  weight  of  contemporary  evidence 
proves  it,  and  only  the  blindest  of  partisans  seek 
to  ignore  the  significance  of  the  part  which 
Josephine  played  at  this  time. 

Extravagant,  yet  without  the  means  of  gratify- 

1  "  Napoleon  and  the  Fair  Sex/'  trans,  from  the  French  of 
F.  Masson. 
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ing  her  tastes ;  courted  by  gallants  who  found 
her  a  charming  and  complaisant  companion ; 
friend  of  Madame  Tallien,  a  lady  of  admittedly 
easy  virtue,  who  established  a  salon  and  gave 
brilliant  soirees  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Josephine  "  sought  to  blandish  down  the  grim- 
ness  of  Republican  austerity,  and  recivilise 
mankind"  [I],  it  needs  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  realise  that  Josephine,  freed  from 
matrimonial  ties,  allowed  herself  to  drift  with 
the  stream. 

M.  Tallien  took  a  more  than  passing  interest 
in  the  pretty  Creole,  and  performed  some  part 
in  obtaining  for  her  an  indemnity  from  the 
managers  of  public  property.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  do  this  without  reward. 

General  Hoche  also  enjoyed  her  favours. 
Josephine  herself  said  that  she  looked  upon  him 
with  kindness — a  particular  esteem  which  led 
many  of  her  friends  to  conjecture  that  the  two 
were  soon  to  marry.  Now  General  Hoche  was 
a  handsome  man,  of  whom  Barras  relates  that 
he  was  "  our  best  soldier  and  one  of  our  hand- 
somest men,  and  in  build  more  like  Hercules 
than  Apollo."  Furthermore,  he  was  married. 
What  construction,  therefore,  can  be  put  upon 
Josephine's  own  statement  that  many  of  her 
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friends  conjectured  that  she  was  soon  to  marry 
him  ? 

Barras,  flamboyant  libertine  that  he  was,  makes 
no  secret  of  Josephine's  relations  with  Hoche. 
He  says  that  "  she  pushed  her  pretensions  on 
Hoche  so  far  as  to  wish  that  he  should  secure  a 
divorce  in  order  that  she  might  marry  him  ;  but 
a  feeling  of  tender  esteem  bound  Hoche  to  his 
young  and  virtuous  spouse ;  he  had  perhaps 
neglected  her  continually,  but  he  had  not  for- 
saken and  forgotten  her  for  the  sake  of  a  passing 
gallantry,  such  as  the  one  born  of  his  chance 
meeting  with  Madame  Beauharnais  in  prison." 

This  suggestion  of  Josephine's  did  not  appeal 
to  the  general  at  all,  who  is  reported  to  have 
replied  to  his  tempter  in  no  uncertain  tone  that 
"  a  man  might  for  the  time  being  indulge  in 
having  a  trull  as  his  mistress,  but  not  for  that 
take  her  unto  himself  as  his  lawful  wife."  Trull 
is  a  nasty  word  to  use  to  a  woman,  and  its 
use  in  connection  with  Josephine  very  naturally 
makes  one  wonder  whether  she  deserved  it.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  she  did,  for  the  weight  of 
contemporary  evidence  is  not  in  her  favour.  She 
seems  to  have  abandoned  herself  to  the  "  new  re- 
ligion "  in  a  very  marked  manner,  and  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  bartered  her  favours 
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to  all  who  would  pay.  Her  suggestion  to  Hoche 
that  he  should  divorce  his  wife  in  her  favour 
appears  to  have  been  only  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  him  to  speak  scornfully  of  her.  He  charges 
her  with  seducing  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  who 
had  been  sent  by  him  with  a  letter  to  her,  his 
authority  for  the  statement  being  the  young  man 
himself,  who,  no  doubt,  reported  the  incident  to 
his  superior  as  in  the  nature  of  a  conquest. 

Her  name  became  a  byword  ;  indeed,  to  these 
gay  familiars  she,  the  widow  of  the  renowned 
Beauharnais,  was  known  as  "Rose."  Hoche 
became  jealous  ;  he  did  not  choose  to  share  her 
with  his  underlings,  and  made  no  secret  of  it. 
In  his  indignation  he  abused  Josephine  in  the 
presence  of  others,  telling  her  to  pester  him  no 
longer  with  her  solicitations,  but  to  seek  consola- 
tion with  his  Alsatian  ostler,  one  Vanakre,  who, 
he  says,  was  of  colossal  strength  and  size  and  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  Madame  Beauharnais  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  had  actually  made  him 
secret  presents,  one  being  her  portrait  in  a  gold 
locket  attached  to  a  chain  of  the  same  precious 
metal. 

It  is  a  sordid  story,  but  no  one  desirous  of  pre- 
senting the  true  character  of  Josephine  to  his 
readers  dare  ignore  it,  or  even  attempt  to  gloss 
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it.  The  period  was  evil,  loose,  and  unregenerate, 
and  Josephine's  early  training  and  married  life 
unfitted  her,  even  had  she  been  so  minded,  to 
withstand  .  its  temptations.  She  was,  in  fact, 
making  a  bold  bid  for  the  wherewithal  to  live, 
and  that  in  ease. 

At  such  a  time  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
her  to  recall  the  old  provincial  life  of  Martinique 
— she  had  tasted  Paris  and  found  it  so  much  to 
her  liking  that  henceforth  she  could  not  tear  her- 
self from  it.  Paris  had  certainly  laid  hold  of  her. 
De  Bourrienne,  in  his  Memoirs,  says  of  her  that 
she  "nourished  to  excess  a  taste  for  splendour 
and  expense;  and  this  seemed  to  become  such 
a  habit  that  she  indulged  in  it  without  any 
motive."  She  seems  to  have  thrown  caution  to 
the  winds,  and  her  name  was  constantly  referred 
to  in  uncomplimentary  fashion  by  lewd  persons 
who  professed  to  enjoy  a  questionable  intimacy 
with  her. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Barras  came  into 
close  acquaintance  with  her;  it  is  asserted  that 
she  was  his  mistress.  Barras  himself,  shameless 
and  profligate,  seems  to  take  an  especial  delight 
in  detailing  unsavoury  incidents  in  this  con- 
nection. His  veracity  has  been  questioned  by 
those  who  champion  Josephine  and  by  the  editor 
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of  his  Memoirs,  who  suggest  that  his  reminiscences 
of  these  intimacies  are  the  mere  vapourings  of  a 
man  who  thus  sought  to  obtain  a  questionable  or, 
as  he  thought,  enviable  notoriety  when  Josephine 
became  Empress. 

But,  it  must  be  confessed,  Barras'  narrative 
is  very  circumstantial,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  appearances  are  against  her.  In 
accepting  Barras'  word  in  these  matters,  how- 
ever, we  are  faced  with  this  fact  :  if  what  he 
recounted  was  true  concerning  their  relations, 
then  surely  there  has  never  been,  in  history,  so 
contemptible,  so  blackguardly,  so  basely  un- 
grateful a  character  as  he.  That  is,  of  course, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  to-day.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  days  of  the  "new  religion"  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  personal  honour  and  that  a 
man  was  accounted  a  hero  who  could  publicly 
point  to  this  or  that  aristocratic  woman  and 
claim  her  as  one  of  his  past  conquests.  If 
Barras  had  possessed  the  faintest  touch  of 
chivalry  in  his  sensual  mind  he  would,  at  least, 
have  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  not  raked  up 
his  unsavoury  improprieties  for  all  posterity  to 
sniff  at  and,  having  sniffed,  to  hold  its  nose. 

Judged  by  the  description  which  he  gives  us, 
Josephine  must  at  this  time  have  developed  into 
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a  lustful,  calculating  woman,  whose  ambition 
was  to  net  a  man  of  position  and  means,  so  that 
she  might  at  one  step,  the  matrimonial  step, 
secure  affluence,  which  meant  to  her  the  grati- 
fying of  her  extravagant  tastes.  "  She  was  a 
mighty  fine  cajoler,"  says  Barras  ;  "  to  cajole  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  her  was  the  trade 
of  Madame  Beauharnais,  a  veritable  chevalier 
d'industrie,  so  to  speak,  in  town  and  at  Court, 
from  the  day  she  had  been  imported  from  her 
island  of  Martinique  into  France." 

Since  we  have  quoted  Barras'  description  of 
Josephine,  it  is  only  just  and  proper  that  we 
should  try  and  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was, 
and,  incidentally,  quote  Josephine's  alleged  de- 
scription of  Barras.  He  is  first  noted  in  the 
annals  of  his  country  in  1771,  when,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  joined  the  Languedoc  Regiment  as 
a  gentleman-cadet.  Desiring  foreign  travel  he 
sailed  for  the  East  Indies  and,  in  1778,  was 
within  the  walls  of  Pondicherry  when,  after  a 
sixty  days'  siege  by  the  British,  it  capitulated. 
Whilst  on  the  voyage  out  he  met  Captain  Cook, 
who,  he  says,  received  him  kindly,  and  with  whom 
he  came  very  near  to  taking  service. 

In  1789  he  was  present  at  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille,  and  in  1793  was  appointed  representative 
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of  the  people  with  the  Army  of  Italy.  Late  in 
the  same  year  we  find  him  at  Toulon  endeavour- 
ing to  subjugate  the  Royalists  there,  who  had 
accepted  Britain's  aid  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  monarchy.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
forestall  this  "  act  of  treason,"  as  he  calls  it,  on 
the  part  of  the  Toulonnais,  but  did  not  succeed. 
He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  the  serious 
undertaking  of  recapturing  the  town,  which  by 
that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  To 
prevent  further  landings  on  the  coast  was  his 
first  consideration.  "  At  this  time,"  he  says,  "  I 
needed  an  officer  who  understood  reconnoitring 
and  how  to  place  batteries.  An  intelligent 
lieutenant  would  be  sufficient  for  such  work.  I 
intrusted  it  to  one  of  the  youngest,  who  came  to 
me  to  receive  his  instructions  ;  he  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion promptly  and  punctually.  Well  pleased  with 
the  report  he  handed  me  on  my  return,  I  said  to 
him,  '  I  thank  you,  Captain.'  He  replied  to  me, 
most  respectfully,  *  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  only  a 
lieutenant.'  'You  are  a  captain,'  was  my  re- 
joinder, '  because  you  deserve  to  be  one,  and  I 
have  the  power  to  confer  this  rank  on  you ! ' 
Such  was  Bonaparte's  first  interview  with  me." 
This  incident  is  a  very  slight  one,  but  it  is 
important  because  it  is  the  first  recorded  recog- 
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nition  of  the  talented  young  Corsican  who  before 
long  was  to  make  Europe  ring  with  his  name. 

At  a  later  date  we  find  Barras,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  and 
in  persecuting  the  Montagnards,  Royalists  and 
Emigres. 

In  1795,  as  an  attempt  to  evolve  order  from 
the  prevailing  chaos,  power  to  legislate  was 
vested  in  two  assemblies  :  the  "  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  "and  the  "Council  of  the  Ancients." 
The  first-named  proposed  laws  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second,  but  the  actual  executive 
power  was  vested  in  five  persons  chosen  by  the 
Ancients  from  a  list  presented  by  the  Five 
Hundred  and  styled  the  "Directory."  Barras 
was  elected  and  served  as  a  member  of  this 
quintet,  and  was  the  only  member  who  continued 
thereon  for  the  whole  period  of  its  existence, 
which  was  four  years.  This  elevated  position 
does  not  appear  to  have  appealed  to  Barras  in 
just  the  way  one  would  expect,  for  we  find 
him  grumbling  that  it  "seemed  to  have  been 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  holding  it 
responsible  for  the  doings  of  the  Committees." 
Nevertheless  it  was  a  position  which  offered 
peculiar  advantages  to  an  unscrupulous  person 
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like  him,  for  he  undoubtedly  made  good  use  of 
his  powers  in  the  matter  of  acquiring  personal 
wealth.  Under  the  pretext  of  humanitarian  acts 
he  was  able  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  certain 
section  of  the  public,  and  whilst  he  gave  with 
one  hand  he  took  care  to  accept  bribes  with  the 
other. 

"  He  was,"  wrote  Josephine,  "  the  hope  of  all 
parties,  but  espoused  none.  He  severely  cen- 
sured the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  cast  con- 
tempt on  our  fierce  demagogues.  He  had  just 
cause  for  complaint  against  many  of  them  ;  and 
yet  for  his  own  advantage  he  caressed  them  all. 
He  wore  the  livery  of  no  faction.  The  new 
system  and  the  new  state  of  things  had  brought 
him  forward.  His  youth  having  been  boisterous 
and  very  irregular,  he  was  despised  by  the  no- 
bility, and  this  circumstance  probably  inflamed 
his  zeal  in  favour  of  the  revolutionary  principles." 

This  was  the  man  of  whom,  like  many  others 
who  had  suffered  by  the  Revolution,  Josephine 
asked  aid  towards  the  restoration  of  her  late 
husband's  estate,  and  who,  as  a  return  for  favours, 
forced  her  to  minister  to  his  pleasure. 

As  to  these  ministrations  Barras  speaks  very 
frankly,  and  if  his  description  is  true  it  certainly 
affords  a  valuable,  though  uncomplimentary,  indi- 
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cation  of  Josephine's  real  character  at  this  time. 
He  says : 

"  Even  although  the  physical  appeared  to  be 
with  Madame  Beauharnais  the  origin  of  her 
relations,  determined  by  an  involuntary  impulse, 
her  libertinism  sprang  merely  from  the  mind, 
while  her  heart  played  no  part  in  the  pleasures 
of  her  body  ;  in  a  word,  never  loving  except  from 
motives  of  interest,  the  lewd  Creole  never  lost 
sight  of  business.  .  .  .  She  had  sacrificed  all  to 
sordid  interests,  and,  as  was  said  of  a  disreputable 
woman  who  had  preceded  her  in  this  kind  of 
turning  matters  to  account,  '  she  would  have 
drunk  gold  in  the  skull  of  her  lover." 

In  view  of  this  scathing  indictment  the  unbiassed 
writer,  seeking  to  present  Josephine's  real  character 
to  his  readers,  is  confronted  with  this  query :  If 
these  words  of  Barras  are  true,  then  may  we  not 
wonder  whether  Beauharnais  had  not  some  cause 
for  the  suspicions  he  entertained  towards  his  wife  ? 
Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  the  query  cannot 
be  answered  satisfactorily,  but  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  can  scarcely  be  in  Josephine's  favour. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  added  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  perfidy  of  either 
Beauharnais  or  Barras,  both  of  whom  took  a 
hand  in  dragging  her  down  to  their  low  level. 
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IT  was  quite  natural,  all  things  considered,  that, 
before  France  could  settle  down  again  after  the 
frightful  period  of  unrest  caused  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  should  be  squabbles  between  factions, 
the  members  of  which  would,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
consider  themselves  as  true  patriots.  It  may,  or 
may  not,  have  been  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Convention,  but,  despite  the  wholesale  execu- 
tions which  had  taken  place,  France  still  sheltered 
a  goodly  number  of  Royalists  who  were  working 
quietly  but  methodically  towards  a  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  That  the  Convention  in  1795 
knew  this,  but  outwardly  chose  to  ignore  it,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt,  otherwise  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  they  should  have  adopted  the 
significantly  self-protective  measure  which  pre- 
scribed that  two-thirds  of  the  new  Assembly 
should  be  drawn  from  their  own  ranks.  This 
measure  immediately  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Royalists  and  middle  classes,  but,  strangely 
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enough,  the  discontent  was  even  shared  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  Convention, 
joined  to  whom  were  some  of  the  worst  Parisian 
characters.  The  Convention  was  suddenly  faced 
with  the  fact  that  not  only  was  it  to  be  assailed 
but  its  existence  and  the  lives  of  its  members  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Nothing  short  of  a 
prompt  and  decisive  action  could  save  the  situa- 
tion. Discontent  seemed  everywhere  ;  it  sprang 
into  notice  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  and,  most 
disconcerting  of  all,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
National  Guard  was  disaffected  to  a  man. 

Barras,  named  Commandant,  was  no  coward, 
and  made  all  possible  haste  to  dispose  of  the 
troops  at  his  command  and  to  the  best  advantage. 
Almost  at  the  last  moment,  however,  his  courage 
seemed  to  forsake  him.  It  was  not  that  he 
feared  to  face  danger,  but  he  wavered  at  the 
thought  of  the  terrible  bloodshed  that  must 
ensue  from  a  conflict  at  such  close  quarters, 
the  responsibility  for  which,  he  knew,  must  be 
borne  by  himself. 

At  this  moment  he  bethought  him  of  Bona- 
parte, and  appointed  him  second  in  command, 
retaining  for  himself  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief.  By  this  time  he  had  come  to  know  the 
young  soldier  better.  He  knew  his  tempera- 
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ment,  his  peculiar  knack  of  girding  at  all 
authority,  at  least  that  authority  which  was 
not  of  his  own  making.  At  that  very  time, 
though  risen  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Brigade, 
Bonaparte  was  fretting  out  his  soul,  with  an  empty 
stomach  and  few  clothes  to  cover  him,  because 
he  had  been  struck  off  the  list  of  employed 
officers  for  disobedience  to  orders.  He  was 
keenly  critical  of  his  superiors,  ridiculed  them 
to  their  faces,  denounced  their  tactics  mercilessly 
and  to  their  discomfiture. 

For  this  he  was  now  suffering  the  pangs  of 
poverty,  whilst  within  his  breast  there  smouldered 
a  fire  which,  before  long,  was  to  burst  into  a 
devastating  flame.  Barras  knew  nothing  of  this 
smouldering  fire ;  he  only  knew  that  this  hot- 
headed, yet  clever,  young  man  was  the  very  one 
for  the  job  he  had  in  hand,  a  person  upon  whose 
shoulders  he  might  easily  shift  the  blame  for 
the  red  rout  which  was  bound  to  ensue  when 
the  Convention  hurled  its  armed  might  at  the 
discontented  populace. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  even  attempt  a 
description  of  the  scenes  which  followed  this 
appointment  of  Bonaparte  to  be  second  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior.  The 
streets  flowed  with  blood,  mangled  bodies  lay 
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thickly  one  upon  another,  decimated  by  the 
awful  hail  of  grape-shot  fired  at  close  quarters. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  young  general  had 
routed  the  rebellious  factions  and  earned  for 
himself  that  spontaneous  outburst  from  Barras : 
"  It  is  to  the  able  and  prompt  disposition  of 
General  Bonaparte,  and  to  the  ability  with 
which  he  distributed  the  troops,  that  we  owe 
the  security  of  this  palace  [the  Tuileries]." * 

After  victory  came  the  reckoning,  and  it  fell 
out  just  as  Barras  had  foreseen.  The  wholesale 
slaughter  caused  Paris  to  shudder — inured  as  it 
was  to  bloodshed — and  now  that  the  first  flush 
of  victory  had  waned  men  saw  the  horror  of 
it  all,  and  each  man  in  authority  sought  to  dis- 
claim the  responsibility.  Barras,  with  consum- 
mate skill,  subtly  fixed  the  responsibility  on  his 
subordinate's  shoulders.  If  the  Convention  owed 
its  security  to  General  Bonaparte,  thought  he, 
then  it  went  without  saying  that  General 
Bonaparte  was  responsible  for  the  methods 
adopted  to  that  end.  Barras  gained  nothing 
by  his  subtlety,  and  if  Bonaparte  became 
notorious  for  his  share  in  this  business,  it  also 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  into  prominence 
and  of  giving  him  that  one  step  forward  and 
1  Bourrienne,  "  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 
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upward  for  which  he  had  longed,  rescuing  him 
from  a  galling  obscurity  to  which  he  was  never 
to  return.  It  was  indeed  the  turning-point  in 
his  career. 

In  justice  to  him,  it  must  be  added  that,  as 
Bourrienne  says,  "  he  always  regretted  that  day. 
He  has  often  told  me  that  he  would  give  years 
of  his  life  to  have  this  page  torn  from  his 
history." 

The  immediate  result  was  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commandant  of  Paris,  and  one  of  his 
first  measures  was  to  disarm  the  Parisians.  It 
was  a  drastic  order,  and  provoked  the  turbulent 
Parisians  afresh.  But  the  young  commander 
would  have  no  nonsense ;  it  was  only  necessary 
to  remind  the  grumblers  of  his  summary  "  whiff 
of  grape-shot "  in  the  recent  rising  to  cause  them 
to  hurry  off  to  headquarters  in  double  quick 
time  and  lay  their  weapons  at  the  autocrat's 
feet.  All  had  to  obey,  and  amongst  them  was 
Josephine's  son,  Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  now 
a  lad  of  fourteen,  who  came  to  deliver  up  the 
only  weapon  possessed  in  the  household — the 
sword  of  his  dead  father.  It  was  a  relic  which 
the  lad  cherished  ;  he  had  woven  about  it  a  web 
of  romance,  for  he  had  been  taught  by  Josephine 
to  revere  his  father's  memory,  she  picturing 
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Alexandra  to  the  wondering  children  as  the 
embodiment  of  chivalry  and  honour,  full  of 
bravery,  one  who  had  died  for  love  of  his 
country. 

There  were  tears  in  the  lad's  eyes  as  he  reluct- 
antly gave  up  his  treasure ;  it  was  to  him  a 
symbol  of  his  father's  valour.  At  that  moment 
Fate  decreed  that  Napoleon  should  be  on  the 
spot,  and,  noting  the  lad's  tears,  inquired  of  him 
the  reason.  With  quivering  lips  Eugene  told 
his  story,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  he  had 
hoped  to  keep  the  sword  so  that  some  day  he 
too  might  gird  it  and,  should  there  be  need, 
wield  it  for  his  country. 

Bonaparte  was  touched  by  the  boy's  simplicity 
and  candour,  led  him  to  talk  of  himself,  his 
family  and  projects  until,  emboldened  by  the 
singular  attention  on  the  part  of  the  great  man, 
Eugene  pleaded  that  he  might  keep  the  sword. 
The  request  was  granted,  and  we  may  imagine 
with  what  glee  the  weapon  was  carried  home 
"by  the  special  permission  of  the  commander 
himself." 

The  incident  gave  Josephine  an  opportunity 
of  making  herself  known  to  the  commander,  her 
pretext  being  to  thank  him  in  person  for  his 
graciousness  to  her  son.  Bonaparte's  vanity  was 
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tickled :  for  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais  to 
pay  a  personal  call  on  him  and,  moreover,  to 
thank  him  for  a  favour  granted,  flattered  him. 
His  star  was  assuredly  in  the  ascendant ;  society 
deigned  to  notice  him,  the  hitherto  obscure, 
though  ambitious,  soldier  of  twenty-six !  Jose- 
phine made  a  great  impression  on  him.  She 
charmed  him  by  her  elegant  refinement  and  by 
her  graciousness  and  aristocratic  bearing.  It 
was  a  new  and  delightful  experience  for  him  to 
be  tete-a-tete  with  so  exalted  a  personage  as 
this.  Such  delicate  creatures  he  had  only  dared 
to  worship  from  a  distance,  having  had  to  con- 
tent himself,  so  far  as  women  were  concerned, 
with  provincials  and  those  who  bartered  their 
bodies  for  the  wherewithal  to  sustain  and  cover 
them.  That  the  visit  was  a  lengthy  one,  and 
that  the  conversation  was  not  confined  to  dis- 
cussing the  sword  or  the  virtues  of  the  dead 
Beauharnais  is  undoubted,  for  ere  Josephine  took 
her  departure  she  discovered  unmistakable  signs 
in  Bonaparte's  demeanour  that  her  visit — a  bolt 
shot  at  a  venture — had,  as  indeed  she  had  hoped, 
not  been  time  wasted. 

No  question  of  love  had  as  yet  entered  the 
head  of  either,  although  each  privately  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  alliance.     The 
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situation  is  worth  a  moment's  contemplation. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  Josephine,  widowed, 
almost  penniless  ;  in  any  case  she  was  finding  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  "  Happy  to  be 
free,  I  felt  a  repugnance  to  contract  another 
marriage,"  is  a  sentence  which  occurs  in  her 
Memoirs,  but  she  goes  on  to  say :  "  But  my 
destiny  did  not  so  will  it.  It  was  my  habit  to 
look  for  a  more  favourable  change,  and  this 
expectation  seemed  justified  by  my  fortunes." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  continually  "  looking 
for  a  more  favourable  change,"  doing  her  utmost, 
apparently,  to  captivate  a  man  who  would  ensure 
for  her  future  not  only  a  modicum  of  comfort 
but  of  luxury. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  this  new  star  in 
the  political  firmament,  this  Bonaparte,  whose 
deeds  are  now  being  related  and  discussed  by 
everybody.  He  is  young,  unattached,  and,  if 
rumour  be  true,  looking  for  a  mate.  Promotion 
seems  assured  to  him,  but  he  lacks  a  feminine 
"  friend  at  Court,"  at  that  period  an  apparently 
necessary  item  of  equipment  for  a  man  struggling 
to  be  known.  Furthermore  he  lacks  funds,  and 
seeks  a  woman  possessing  not  only  influence  but 
wealth. 

He  had  already  been  captivated  by  Madame 
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Fontenay's  beauty  and,  it  being  matter  of  common 
repute  that  she  possessed  influence,  had  proposed 
to  her ;  but  in  that  quarter  he  met  with  a  rebuff 
so  contemptuously  decisive  in  tone  that  he  cher- 
ished little,  if  any,  hope  of  a  conquest  with  her. 

Madame  Fontenay  at  this  period  was  undoubt- 
edly a  personage  of  distinction,  to  whom  more 
than  one  enamoured  man  paid  homage  and 
court. 

Nothing  daunted  by  her  snub,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  widow  Beauharnais,  and  only 
wanted  a  suitable  opportunity  to  present  himself. 
This  opportunity,  as  we  have  seen,  was  afforded 
him  in  a  manner  almost  theatrical,  and  he  was 
not  slow  to  grasp  it.  The  little  favour  granted 
to  Eugene  seemed  to  the  onlookers  a  spontaneous 
one,  but  Bonaparte  knew  better. 

He  soon  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Josephine's 
house,  and  sought  to  make  a  favourable  impres- 
sion by  giving  her  costly  presents.  This  present- 
giving  must  have  sorrily  drained  his  resources, 
for  at  this  time  he  was  not  overburdened  with 
wealth.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  play- 
ing a  game  of  chance,  for  in  giving  these  presents 
to  Josephine  he  unquestionably  sought  to  mis- 
lead her  into  the  belief  that  he  possessed  more 
than  ample  means,  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
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was  gulled  into  believing  that  he  was  courting 
not  only  a  woman  of  influence  and  position  but 
one  of  wealth,  a  combination  likely  to  be 
extremely  useful  to  him  in  the  future.  And 
Josephine  did  not  undeceive  him. 

Later  on  we  find  each,  unknown  to  the 
other,  telling  the  artful  Barras  all  about  their 
manoeuvres,  and  he,  we  may  be  sure,  laughed 
long  and  loudly  at  the  spectacle  of  the  two 
pretending  to  be  in  love. 

Knowing  the  impecuniosity  from  which  Bona- 
parte suffered,  Barras  reprimanded  him:  "You 
would  have  done  better  to  have  sent  this  money 
to  your  family,  which  needs  it,  and  to  whom  I 
have  just  rendered  further  assistance."  Seeing 
that  he  had  touched  his  young  officer  on  the 
raw,  Barras  proceeded  to  banter  him  on  the 
subject  of  this  love  episode,  "  wherein,"  says  he, 
"  I  pretended  to  see  the  effects  of  a  boundless 
passion,"  which  led  Bonaparte  to  ask :  "  If  the 
relations  between  us  were  seriously  meant,  if 
the  presents  which  you  blame  me  for  having 
made  were  wedding  presents,  what  then  would 
you  have  to  find  fault  with,  Citizen  Director  ? " 

Something  in  his  manner  caused  Barras  to 
question  him  as  to  whether  he  was  really  serious 
in  his  intentions,  and  receiving  an  assurance  on 
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this  point  he,  very  philosophically,  advised 
Bonaparte  to  marry,  reminding  him  that  "a 
married  man  has  a  standing  in  society,  and  can 
better  resist  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,"  of 
which  Bonaparte,  unfortunately,  possessed  not 
a  few. 

Truth  to  tell,  Barras  saw  in  this  infatuation 
a  means  whereby  he  might  rid  himself  of  a 
mistress  of  whom  he  had  tired,  and  having  once 
seen  this  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  encour- 
age the  projected  alliance. 

"A  few  days  later,"  says  the  Director  in  his 
Memoirs,  "it  was  Madame  Beauharnais'  turn 
to  come  and  confide  in  me.  Actuated  as  she 
was  by  motives  of  interest,  she  did  not  display 
any  reserve  in  confessing  them  to  me  at  the  very 
outset  of  her  visit.  She  began  by  laying  down, 
in  most  plain  terms,  that  no  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  new  bond,  as  little 
'puss -in -boots'  is  assuredly  the  very  last  she 
could  have  dreamt  of  loving,  as  he  had  no 
expectations."  "  But,"  she  added,  "  he  seems 
enterprising  and  guarantees  he  will  soon  carve 
his  fortune." 

This  reference  to  Napoleon  as  "  puss-in-boots  " 
was,  if  true,  a  peculiarly  unkind  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  term  of  derision  which,  when  first 
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applied  to  him,  made  him  extremely  angry,  and 
to  which  any  further  reference,  in  his  presence, 
greatly  incensed  him. 

She  then  exhorted  Barras  not  to  tell  Bonaparte 
the  truth  concerning  her  straitened  circumstances, 
because  "  he  believes  I  am  now  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  certain  fortune,  and  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  have  great  expectations  over  in 
Martinique.  Since  I  do  not  love  him,  you  can 
understand  my  going  into  the  business  ;  'tis  you 
I  will  ever  love,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Rose 
will  always  be  yours,  ever  at  your  disposal;  you 
have  only  to  make  a  sign,  but  I  know  full  well 
that  you  no  longer  love  me,  this  is  what  grieves 
me  most,"  at  which  she  burst  into  hysterical  tears 
and  Barras,  to  relieve  himself  of  her  presence, 
called  his  valet  and  bade  him  summon  the  carriage 
and  see  her  home. 

Unpleasant  reading  though  the  italicised 
portion  of  Josephine's  speech  must  be,  no 
present-day  chronicler  of  her  love  episodes  dare 
omit  it.  Whether  it  is  true  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine after  this  great  lapse  of  time,  but  if  it  is 
true,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  Josephine's 
moral  character  was  not  of  a  high  order  and  it 
becomes  easy  to  account  for  the  reason  of  many 
incidents  which  marred  her  subsequent  married 
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life   with   Napoleon   and    lends   colour    to    the 
Beauharnais  accusations. 

Loth  to  leave  what  was  apparently  a  subject 
of  absorbing  interest  to  him,  Barras  recounts  a 
later  interview  with  Josephine,  just  prior  to  her 
marriage  with  Napoleon,  but  it  is  of  too  repugnant 
and  disgusting  a  character  to  relate  in  these 
pages ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  seeks  to  prove 
the  widow  Beauharnais  as  one  of  the  most 
abandoned  women  of  her  time  and,  incidentally, 
presents  her  old  admirer  in  a  no  less  favourable 
light. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
Napoleon  too  bore  a  somewhat  unenviable 
character  as  to  his  relations  with  the  other  sex. 
In  that  fascinating,  though  boldly  outspoken 
work,  "  Napoleon  and  the  Fair  Sex,"  by  Fre'de'ric 
Masson,  many  incidents  are  recorded  which 
prove  that  Josephine's  admirer  did  not  come 
to  her  chaste.  This  fact  alone  inclines  us  to 
believe  that,  at  the  outset  in  any  case,  his 
courtship  was  not  actuated  by  either  love  or 
passion. 

Of  commonplace  intrigues  he  had  indulged  in 
not  a  few.  He  had  also,  at  one  time,  believed 
himself  in  love  with  his  sixteen-year-old  sister- 
in-law,  De'sire'e  Clary,  the  sister  of  his  brother 
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Joseph's  wife,  and  who  subsequently  became 
Queen  of  Sweden. 

There  seems  to  have  been  undoubted  affection 
on  the  part  of  both,  although  it  would  appear  that 
De'sire'e  looked  on  the  matter  somewhat  more 
seriously  than  did  Napoleon.  Masson's  record 
of  this  episode  clearly  indicates  that  peculiar  and 
subtle  trait  in  Napoleon's  character,  that  hard, 
calculating,  selfish  trait  which  marred  many  of 
his  actions  and  completely  overshadowed  the 
good  that  was  in  him,  the  good  which  is  evi- 
denced by  the  many  spontaneous  exhibitions  of 
his  impulsive  good-nature  towards  any  person 
who  had  ever  rendered  him  a  service. 

Both  his  brother  Joseph  and  his  sister-in-law, 
Julie,  looked  upon  the  projected  alliance  with 
favour  and,  no  doubt,  encouraged  their  little 
sister  to  look  forward  to  her  marriage  with 
Napoleon  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  When  her 
lover's  duties  called  him  from  her  she  constantly 
reminded  him,  in  touching  love  letters,  of  his 
vows,  and  in  one  she  wrote :  "  Oh !  my  beloved  ! 
take  care  of  yourself,  if  only  to  preserve  your 
Eugenie  [the  pet  name  used  only  by  the  lovers], 
who  could  not  live  without  you." 

To  these  Napoleon  responded,  sometimes  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  her,  at  other  times  by  means 
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of  messages  enclosed  in  letters  to  his  brother. 
Believing  that  by  marrying  her  his  fortune 
would  be  assured,  he  urged  her  to  make  up  her 
mind  on  the  matter,  but  appears  to  have  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  getting  a  definite  answer. 
Then  came  his  arrival  at  Paris,  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities, some  of  which,  we  may  be  sure,  must  have 
occurred  to  him,  and  in  order  that  he  might  lay 
his  plans  and  feel  sure  of  his  ground  he  wrote  an 
abrupt  request  for  a  definite  decision  :  "  Let  me 
know  the  result  and  end  the  matter." 

So  peremptory  was  this  demand  that  we  sus- 
pect the  young  officer  of  having  now  a  second 
string  to  his  bow,  a  suspicion  which  is  strength- 
ened when  we  learn  that,  before  it  was  possible 
for  the  letter  to  have  reached  its  destination, 
he  despatched  another  :  "  The  affair  must  be 
settled  one  way  or  the  other.  I  await  your 
reply  impatiently." 

But  no  answer  came.  Possibly  the  girl's 
mother  would  not  give  consent  until  she  was 
sure  that  the  young  couple  possessed  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

"A  month  passed,  bringing  nothing  but  oc- 
casional messages  of  remembrance.  Between 
him  and  the  little  fourteen-year-old  maiden  of 
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Marseilles,  not  strictly  beautiful  perhaps,  but 
full  of  charm,  with  her  pencilled  eyebrows, 
her  soft  eyes,  her  tip-tilted  nose,  her  delicately 
curling  lips,  her  chaste,  reserved,  yet  tender  air, 
Paris  had  interposed — that  great  unknown  city 
which  Bonaparte  had  entered  with  patched  boots, 
a  shabby  uniform,  and  two  famished  aides-de- 
camp. Paris  had  shown  him  her  women, 
creatures  matchless  in  grace,  in  elegance,  in 
trickery,  whose  painted  cheeks  lend  a  strange 
brilliance  to  their  eyes,  whose  cunning  toilettes 
accentuate  all  the  charms  of  their  persons,  and 
disguise,  or  rather  beautify,  all  their  doubtful 
points ;  beings  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  like  hot- 
house fruits  in  their  opulent  maturity,  decked  by 
the  merchant  for  the  market  with  false  colours 
and  a  suspicious  bloom.  Yes,  they  were  indeed 
the  fairest  of  their  century,  those  women  of 
thirty,  thirty-five,  and  even  of  forty  years  old, 
adepts  in  the  art,  if  not  of  loving,  of  making 
themselves  beloved." 1 

"Women,"    wrote    Napoleon    at   this    time, 

"  more  beautiful  here  than  anywhere    in    the 

world,  are  the  all-absorbing  business  of  life  in 

Paris,"  and  he  promptly  went  into  the  business 

1  "  Napoleon  and  the  Fair  Sex,"  by  Frederic  Masson. 
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by  offering  his  hand  (he  had  nothing  else  to 
offer)  to  Madame  de  Permon,  then  to  Madame 
de  la  Bouchardie,  and  finally  to  Madame  de 
Beauharnais,  who  alone  of  the  three  accepted 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

NAPOLEON  (continued} 

JOSEPHINE'S  visit  to  Napoleon,  ostensibly  to 
thank  him  for  the  favour  extended  to  her  son, 
was  followed,  in  due  course,  by  a  return  visit  on 
Napoleon's  part.  At  this  time  Josephine  was 
living  in  a  little  house  situated  in  the  Rue 
Chantereine,  which  she  rented  from  the  actress, 
Talma,  who  acquired  it  by  gift  from  some  rich 
protector.  It  was  to  this  house  that  Napoleon 
came.  A  description  of  this  visit,  in  which,  in- 
cidentally, we  get  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  the 
house,  together  with  certain  personal  allusions  to 
Josephine,  is  given  in  Masson's  "  Napoleon  and 
the  Fair  Sex."  It  is  a  picture  of  shabby  gentility, 
of  dress,  furniture  and  appurtenances  which  had 
seen  better  days  and  environment. 

"  But  Bonaparte  knows  nothing  of  this  "  (says 
Masson).  "  How  should  he  know  that  the  charm- 
ing woman  before  him,  whose  infinite  grace 
dazzles  him,  whose  tasteful  costume  is  a  positive 
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feast  to  the  eyes,  possesses  in  all  but  four  dozen 
chemises,  a  good  deal  worn,  two  dozen  handker- 
chiefs, six  petticoats,  six  night-jackets,  six  pockets, 
eighteen  lawn  neckerchiefs,  and  a  dozen  pairs  of 
silk  stockings  of  different  colours  ?  As  a  set  off, 
however,  to  this  meagre  linen-chest,  she  owns 
six  muslin  scarves,  two  taffetas  gowns  of  brown 
and  violet  respectively,  three  muslin  dresses  em- 
broidered in  colours,  three  plain  muslin  dresses, 
two  of  Indian  muslin,  three  of  cambric,  one 
summer  taffetas  gown,  three  of  woollen  material, 
and  one  of  white  embroidered  lawn. 

"  The  scanty  under-linen  and  the  comparative 
wealth  of  outer  garments  is  characteristic  of 
Josephine !  Her  six  petticoats  as  against  her 
sixteen  frocks  reveal  the  woman ! " 

Following  this  the  reader  is  regaled  with  a 
delightful  pen  picture  of  Josephine  as  she  re- 
vealed herself  to  her  visitor  on  this  eventful  day. 
It  was  indeed  a  revelation  to  the  young  man  and 
it  turned  his  head. 

He  came  again  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
and  indeed  soon  became  a  daily  visitor,  with 
each  visit  rinding  some  fresh  enchantment  in 
the  fair  widow,  whose  nose,  whose  feet,  whose 
supple  limbs,  whose  delicate  figure,  proclaiming 
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an  absence  of  artificial  support,  enslaved  him. 
Of  her  teeth  he  fortunately  then  knew  nothing, 
although  they  were  a  byword  among  her  in- 
timates. Madame  Junot  says  of  them  that  they 
were  frightfully  decayed,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Josephine  took  care  not  to  display  them, 
being  aided  in  this  by  a  small  and  dainty  mouth 
which,  when  not  conversing,  she  kept  closed,  but 
round  which  she  wreathed  a  faint,  coquettish 
smile. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  Napoleon  was  her 
lover,  although  he  must  have  seen  in  his  daily 
visits  that  the  greater  proportion  of  other  visitors 
to  the  house  of  his  admired  one  were  well-known 
married  men  whose  reputations  were  question- 
able and  who,  as  he  would  have  noticed  had 
he  but  given  the  matter  a  thought,  were  never 
accompanied  by  their  wives  !  But  he  did  not 
notice  it,  or,  if  he  did,  was  too  blindly  fascinated 
by  the  fair  vision  at  whose  shrine  they  all 
worshipped  to  heed  it  seriously. 

But  the  fascination  was  not  confined  to  the 
young  general ;  Josephine  began  soon  to  be 
affected  by  his  ardour,  and  something  in  his  per- 
tinacity, his  undoubted  sincerity,  not  only  fasci- 
nated her  but  also  gave  her  cause  for  alarm. 
This  new  lover  was  altogether  too  serious  for 
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her  to  understand,  and  his  ardour  seemed  un- 
quenchable. Although  he  had  at  first  thought 
only  of  Josephine  in  the  light  of  a  stepping-stone 
to  an  exalted  circle  where  influence  reigned,  such 
thoughts  seemed  completely  lost  in  the  consum- 
ing desire  to  possess  her,  to  call  her  all  his  own. 
He  could  brook  no  delay.  Rumours  reached 
him  of  a  new  and  all-important  command  which 
was  to  be  given  him,  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy,  which  would  mean  an  almost  immediate 
departure  from  Paris.  He  presses  her  to  become 
his  wife,  and  his  request,  almost  like  a  demand, 
almost  overwhelms  her  with  its  suddenness  and 
the  sense  of  its  importance. 

She  now  knows  him  for  a  man  who,  having 
set  his  mind  on  achieving  something,  will  turn 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  until  he  has 
gained  his  end.  He  is  different  to  all  the  others  ; 
he  is  candid,  ruggedly,  bluntly  honest ;  these 
characteristics  have  been  forced  on  her  notice 
during  this  intimate  fortnight  and,  now  that  she 
has  to  give  a  decision,  she  is  confronted  not  only 
with  the  problem  as  to  whether  this  is  the  man 
for  whom  she  has  longed,  but  also  as  to  how  he 
will  take  the  denouement,  the  discovery  that  her 
apparent  wealth  is  a  mere  phantom,  a  fiction 
which  cannot  stand  a  close  inquiry. 
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But  she  is  clever  and,  after  consulting  her  late 
husband's  solicitor,  one  Calmelet,  they,  between 
them,  get  over  the  difficulty  as  to  her  means. 
The  fact  that  the  Beauharnais  property  has  not 
yet  been  restored  makes  this  easy  ;  being  prob- 
lematical wealth  it  cannot  be  detailed.  This  de- 
cided, she  listens  with  an  easier  conscience  to  her 
lover's  impassioned  appeal — and  gives  her  consent. 

It  is  her  own  choice  this  time.  She  is  now  a 
woman,  full-grown,  and  should  this  marriage 
prove  a  failure  she  will  have  no  one  but  herself 
to  blame.  Delude  herself  as  she  may,  she  knows 
full  well  that  the  Beauharnais  compact  was  not 
a  success ;  but  that  was  a  compact  arranged, 
signed,  sealed  and  carried  out  against  her  wishes, 
which  was  almost  foredoomed  to  prove  a  fiasco. 
In  that  neither  of  the  two  most  interested  parties 
had  seen  the  other  before  (or,  if  they  had,  only  as 
tiny  children)  and,  when  they  met  at  Marseilles, 
were  not  favourably  impressed  with  each  other. 

In  this  match,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  least  one  is  full  of  a  passionate  desire  to 
possess  the  other.  He  writes  love  letters  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning — seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  it  must  have  been  well  into 
the  early  hours  of  that  same  morning  when  he 
had  torn  himself  from  her  presence. 
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"  My  waking  thoughts  are  all  of  thee.  Your 
portrait  and  the  remembrance  of  last  night's  de- 
lirium have  robbed  my  senses  of  repose.  Sweet 
and  incomparable  Josephine,  what  an  extraordin- 
ary influence  you  have  over  my  heart.  Are  you 
vexed  ?  Do  I  see  you  sad  ?  Are  you  ill  at  ease  ? 
My  soul  is  broken  with  grief,  and  there  is  no  rest 
for  your  lover.  But  is  there  more  for  me  when, 
delivering  ourselves  up  to  the  deep  feelings  which 
master  me,  I  breathe  out  upon  your  lips,  upon 

our  heart,  a  flame  which  burns  me  up .    Ah,  it 

was  this  past  night  I  realised  that  your  portrait 
was  not  you.  You  start  at  noon  ;  I  shall  see  you 
in  three  hours.  Meanwhile,  mo  dolce  amor, 
accept  a  thousand  kisses,  but  give  me  none,  for 
they  fire  my  blood." 

Verily  the  little  general  was  badly  hit ;  no 
wonder  Josephine  was  alarmed  ;  such  fervour  as 
this,  on  the  part  of  any  man,  was  unknown  to 
her,  and  she  wondered  how  it  would  end  or 
whither  it  would  lead  !  There  is  still,  however, 
the  discrepancy  between  her  age  and  that  of  her 
lover,  for  she  is  now  thirty-two  and  he  but 
twenty-six.  This  was  a  difficulty  easily  sur- 
mounted, the  wily  Calmelet  enlisting  the  services 
of  a  complaisant  individual,  one  Lesourd,  and 
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together  they  make  declaration  that  they  "  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  Marie  -  Josephine 
Tascher,  widow  of  the  Citizen  Beauharnais,  and 
certify  that  she  was  born  at  Martinique,  in  the 
Windward  Islands,  and  that  it  is  at  present  im- 
possible for  her  to  procure  a  certificate  of  her 
birth,  seeing  that  the  island  is  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  English." 

With  this  disingenuous  document  the  wedding- 
party  repaired  to  a  registrar  on  9th  March  1796, 
when  the  description  of  the  bride  gave  her  age 
as  twenty-nine  and,  since  a  little  more  or  less 
fiction  did  not  matter,  the  bridegroom's  age  as 
twenty-eight.  Lemarrois,  Napoleon's  young 
aide-de-camp,  together  with  Barras,  Tallien 
and,  of  course,  Calmelet,  were  the  witnesses. 
Josephine's  property  was  described  as  secured 
to  the  joint  estate  of  herself  and  the  late  Beau- 
harnais but,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  detailed. 
Bonaparte  did  not  mince  matters  in  so  far  as  he 
personally  was  concerned,  for  he  declared  that 
he  "  owns  neither  land  or  goods  beyond  his 
personal  attire  and  military  accoutrements."  It 
was  indeed  an  alliance  of  most  curious  propor- 
tions, compounded  of  utilitarianism,  poverty  and 
deceit,  and  just  a  spice  of  affection  to  give  it 
tone ! 
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The  honeymoon  was  in  keeping  with  the 
marriage  ;  it  lasted  two  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  husband  made  a  hasty  departure 
to  the  battlefields  of  Italy,  there  to  assume  his 
new  command.  The  question  as  to  how  Napoleon 
became  possessed  of  this  command  has  been  the 
source  of  some  debate.  Barras  claimed  it  as  his 
presentation,  but  the  appointment  is  generally 
regarded  as  from  Carnot,  who,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, was  the  grandfather  of  President  Carnot 
who  was  assassinated  in  1894.  In  any  case  it  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  Josephine  was  entrusted  with 
the  pleasurable  duty  of  conveying  the  news  of  his 
appointment  to  her  lover,  an  incident  which 
Napoleon  afterwards  invested  with  a  peculiar 
significance  when  success  was  assured  ;  he  always 
looked  upon  Josephine  in  the  light  of  a  mascot, 
as  one  who  always  brought  him  good  luck. 

Neither  Eugene  nor  Hortense  were  over- 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  their  mother  marrying 
again,  although  there  is  every  evidence  that 
Napoleon  entertained  a  very  real  affection  for 
both  of  them.  This  was  certainly  made  plain  in 
after  years,  for  he  mentions  them  repeatedly  in 
letters  he  wrote  from  the  seat  of  war.  It  is  said 
that  both  expressed  themselves  as  fearful  of  the 
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little  general,  dreading  lest  he  might  treat  them 
with  severity.  This  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  perfectly  natural  fear,  for  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  something  of  the  terror  which 
Napoleon  inspired  in  the  Parisians  at  his 
summary  action,  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter, 
had  communicated  itself  to  the  boy,  who  would 
in  turn  communicate  it  to  his  sister.  What 
more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  they  should 
dread  lest  his  stern,  unflinching  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  would  be  just  as  apparent  in  the 
family  circle  as  in  the  barracks  or  on  the 
field? 

Some  inkling  of  their  fears  must  have  reached 
Napoleon's  ears,  possibly  from  the  lips  of  Jose- 
phine herself,  who,  in  consenting  to  wed  him, 
would  stipulate  that  her  children  should  be 
treated  with  every  consideration  and  kindness. 
As  proof  of  this  it  is  related  that  the  general, 
anxious  to  set  at  rest  any  doubt  which  might 
exist  on  the  point,  said  to  Josephine  on  the 
morning  of  their  marriage :  "  Madame,  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  will  be  a  second  father  to  your 
children,  and  you  shall  never  repent  of  the 
choice  ydu  have  made.  I  devote  to  the  exe- 
cration of  posterity  the  one  of  us  who  shall  be 
the  first  to  sunder  the  bands  which  unite  us, 
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woven  not  only  by  esteem  and  friendship,  but 
by  love."1 

At  this  time  both  brother  and  sister  were  at 
Saint-Germain,  pursuing  their  education,  and, 
anticipating  an  outburst  on  their  part,  Josephine 
asked  her  daughter's  schoolmistress,  Madame 
Campan,  to  favour  her  by  breaking  the  news 
of  her  marriage  to  Hortense,  who  would  then 
convey  the  same  to  Eugene,  which  was  done. 
Following  this,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  had  but  two  days  to  prepare  for  his  departure 
to  Italy,  Napoleon  snatched  time  to  visit  the 
children,  and  to  show  them  that  he  was  not  the 
ogre  they  had  pictured,  he  encouraged  them  to 
study  well,  left  them  little  presents,  and  promised 
the  ardent  Eugene  that  if  he  would  work  hard  a 
position  in  the  army  should  be  his.  Of  Hortense 
he  had  the  highest  opinion,  calling  her  his  "  dear, 
learned,  little  Hortense." 

This  action  towards  his  wife's  children  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  bespeaks  the 
ardour  of  his  affection.  Whilst  he  would  dearly 
like  to  take  her  with  him,  he  knows  full  well 
that  he  is  about  to  embark  on  a  perilous  under- 
taking, and  that  the  care  of  a  wife,  however  brave 

1  "Secret  Memoirs  of  Empress  Josephine,"  by  Made- 
moiselle le  Normand. 
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and  devoted  she  might  be,  would  be  an  additional 
responsibility  on  his  shoulders,  if  not  a  serious 
hindrance.  His  heart  dictates  that  his  Josephine 
must  accompany  him,  but  prudence  forbids,  and, 
truth  to  tell,  the  prospect  of  roughing  it  on 
campaign  is  abhorrent  to  his  wife,  who  protests 
that  she  has  no  desire  to  exchange  the  known 
sweets  and  allurements  of  Parisian  life  for  the 
unknown  excitements  of  camp  existence. 

No  man  of  sympathy,  no  lover,  however 
infatuated,  would  have  cavilled  at  such  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  his  newly-wed  wife,  but  there 
must  have  been  something  in  the  tone  of 
Josephine's  protests  at  this  time  which  jarred  on 
Napoleon's  ears  and  gave  rise  to  misgivings  in 
his  heart.  Something — indefinite,  it  is  true,  but 
none  the  less  apparent — in  her  manner  seemed 
like  a  douche  of  cold  water  on  his  love  flame. 
Love  is  proverbially  blind  ;  was  the  sight  of  the 
love-sick  Napoleon  being  suddenly  restored? 
For  a  moment  some  faint  notion  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  seems  to  have  possessed  him. 
What  if,  whilst  he  is  seeking  glory,  with  death 
lurking  at  every  turn — seeking  to  win  a  great 
name  which  she,  his  Josephine,  may  share — what 
if  she,  intoxicated  with  the  homage  of  the  empty 
flatterers,  should  forget  him — and  herself  ?  In  a 
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flash  he  now  recalled  that  he  had  noticed  how 
that  de  Se'gur,  de  Montesquiou  and  Caulaincourt 
left  their  wives  at  home  when  they  called  on 
Josephine,  and  he  remembered  that  their  manner 
of  addressing  her,  in  fact  their  whole  bearing 
towards  her  was,  to  say  the  least,  decidedly 
familiar. 

Barras,  gross  brute  that  he  was,  says  that  Bona- 
parte must  have  been  aware  of  his  own  relations 
with  the  widow  Beauharnais,  but  this  is  doubtful ; 
indeed,  judging  Napoleon  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life,  we  may  safely  assume  that,  had  he 
possessed  such  knowledge,  he  would  not  have 
taken  Josephine  to  wife. 

In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Josephine  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  (quoted  in  the 
early  portion  of  this  chapter)  it  is  possible  to 
read  into  his  outpourings  a  meaning  which, 
perhaps,  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight.  The 
reference  to  "last  night's  delirium,"  followed 
by  the  question,  "  Are  you  vexed  ? "  lends  colour 
— and  the  suggestion  is  made  for  what  it  is 
worth — to  the  significant  comment  which  Masson 
makes  after  describing  the  registration  of  the 
marriage — "  fortunately  they  had  anticipated  the 
honeymoon."  If  this  comment  is  justified  by 
fact,  then  Napoleon,  like  many  another  lover, 
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both  before  and  since  his  day,  must  have  been 
filled  with  misgivings  at  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing his  infatuating  wife  amid  conditions  which 
had  surrounded  her  previous  to  their  marriage. 
Tortured  by  doubt,  and  fearful  lest  the  glamour 
of  his  new  tie  should  be  dispelled,  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  leave  his  wife  every  possible 
proof  of  his  affection  and  to  this  end  makes 
much  of  her  children,  to  whom  he  knows  she  is 
passionately  attached. 

"  At  this  time,"  says  a  writer,  "  Bonaparte 
was  much  more  in  love  with  his  wife  than  she 
was  with  him.  He  adored  her;  she  was  but 
moderately  touched  with  his  transports." 

It  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  that  his  heart 
was  light  when  he  took  his  departure  for  the 
headquarters  of  his  new  command  at  Nice.  But 
whilst  he  was  an  ardent  lover  he  was  an  equally 
ardent  soldier,  and  so,  with  Josephine's  portrait 
hanging  concealed  beneath  his  tunic,  he  set  out 
on  that  momentous  journey  which  was  to  be 
the  disillusionment  of  nations  and,  in  a  sense, 
of  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

LOVE    AND    WAR 

IF  Napoleon  suffered  from  gloomy  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  leaving  his  new  wife  in  Paris, 
he  certainly  possessed  none  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  his  journey.  The  future,  so  far 
as  his  military  ambitions  were  concerned,  seemed 
to  give  him  no  cause  for  anxiety,  in  fact  he  felt 
certain  of  success.  His  plans  were  well  matured ; 
indeed  it  was  the  presentation  of  these  plans  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army  in  Italy  which 
had  been  the  deciding  point  in  his  favour  when 
the  question  of  a  new  commander  for  this  army 
was  being  discussed  by  the  Directory. 

Pausing  only  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  mother 
at  Marseilles,  he  hurried  forward  on  his  journey 
to  Nice,  anxious  to  reach  his  ragged,  half-starved 
army — an  army  in  name  only— at  the  earliest 
opportunity  and  to  put  his  plans  into  action. 
His  enthusiasm  was  boundless  and  infectious  ; 
the  possibility  of  defeat  and  failure  appeared  to 
have  no  place  in  his  thoughts. 
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Twenty- six  !  and  his  name  was  always  men- 
tioned with  awe.  Twenty-six  !  and  he  had  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Directors  which  they  dared 
not  oppose  ! 

"  You  are  too  young  for  so  important  a  post," 
said  one  of  them.  "  Wait ! "  answered  the  young 
soldier,  "  in  a  year  I  shall  be  old  enough  for  you 
— or  dead  ! "  "  At  least,"  pursued  the  Directors, 
in  unison,  "  let  us  appoint  General  Kellerman  as 
your  second  in  command.  He  has  a  large  ex- 
perience and  will  be  useful  to  you."  Nothing 
more  calculated  to  hurt  his  pride  could  have 
been  suggested — for  Kellerman  had  openly  stated 
that  Napoleon's  plans  were  the  idea  of  a  madman 
— and  it  brought,  swift  and  decisive,  the  retort  it 
deserved.  "  If  you  join  Kellerman  and  me  in 
the  command  of  Italy,  you  will  undo  everything. 
He  has,  as  you  say,  more  experience  than  I,  and 
knows  how  to  make  war  better  than  I  do,  but 
both  together  we  shall  make  it  badly.  I  will 
not  serve  with  a  man  who  considers  himself  the 
first  general  in  Europe." 

"He  knows  how  to  make  war  better  than 
I  do."  There  is  a  hint  of  sarcasm  here;  in 
other  words,  it  means :  "  My  way  and  his 
differ,  and  it  is  my  way  that  is  to  be  the  way, 
and  I  will  brook  no  interference,"  and  to  their 
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credit  be  it  said,  the  Directors  took  him  at  his 
word. 

His  journey  to  Nice  was  performed  in  eleven 
stages,  and  each  halt  was  made  the  occasion  for 
a  hurried  epistle  to  Josephine,  full  of  a  passion- 
ate longing,  but  through  which  there  seems  to 
run  some  sense  of  uneasiness,  as  though  the  writer 
wondered  whether  his  love  was  reciprocated. 

Writing  from  the  Chanceaux  Post-house,  on 
14th  March  1796,  three  days  on  his  journey,  he 
reminds  her  that  he  has  already  written  to  her 
at  a  previous  stage,  in  which  he  enclosed  a  power 
of  attorney  to  enable  her  to  obtain  certain  money 
which  is  due  to  him,  and  then  proceeds : 

"Every  moment  separates  me  further  from 
you,  my  beloved,  and  every  moment  I  have 
less  energy  to  exist  so  far  from  you.  You  are 
the  constant  object  of  my  thoughts ;  I  exhaust 
my  imagination  in  thinking  of  what  you  are 
doing.  If  you  are  unhappy,  my  heart  is  torn 
and  my  grief  grows  greater.  If  you  are  gay 
and  lively,  I  reproach  you  with  having  so  soon 
forgotten  the  sorrowful  separation  of  three  days 
ago;  thence  you  must  be  fickle,  and  hence- 
forward stirred  by  no  deep  emotions.  So  you 
see  I  am  not  easy  to  satisfy ;  but,  my  dear,  I 
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have  quite  different  sensations  when  I  fear  that 
your  health  may  be  affected,  or  that  you  have 
cause  to  be  annoyed  ;  then  I  regret  the  haste  with 
which  I  was  separated  from  my  darling.  Ah ! 
be  not  gay,  but  a  trifle  melancholy  ;  and  especi- 
ally may  your  soul  be  free  from  worries,  as  your 
body  from  illness.  Write  me,  dear,  and  at  full 
length,  and  accept  the  thousand  and  one  kisses 
of  your  most  devoted  and  faithful  friend." 

There  is  a  wistfulness  about  this  letter  which 
scarcely  fits  in  with  the  ordinary  conception  re- 
garding this  unrelenting,  stern  general,  at  once 
the  fear  and  pride  of  his  professional  subordinates. 
At  least  it  points  to  the  wonderful  command  he 
could  exert  over  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
suggests  a  reason  for  his  stern  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  relentlessness  in  dealing  with  any  who 
might  oppose  him. 

Among  his  own  officers  were  those  who,  by 
reason  of  previous  service,  had  ranked  senior 
to  him ;  needless  to  mention,  they  were  not 
inclined  to  receive  him  with  open  arms.  Some 
went  to  the  extent  of  expressing  undisguised 
contempt,  and  threatened  rebellion.  Two  of 
them,  more  pronounced  than  the  rest  in  their 
expressions,  he  ordered  to  be  brought  to  him. 
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They  were  Augereau  and  Massena,  and  they 
left  his  presence  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  as  decreed  by  their 
new  general,  and  very  wisely,  as  de  Bourrienne 
puts  it,  "  felt  that  the  true  road  to  glory  would 
be  to  follow  the  Star  of  Napoleon  !  " 

It  was  his  "  deep-set  eyes  flashing  a  fire  that 
penetrated  the  very  souls  of  men,  aweing  and 
subjugating  the  most  unruly  "  which  these  hot- 
bloods  could  not  withstand.  Neither  were  easy 
subjects  to  tackle,  Augereau  being  described  as 
"  a  deserter  from  every  standard  of  Europe,  an 
effusive  swash -buckler,  roysterer,  and  bully," 
and  Massena  as  "  a  successful  smuggler,  a  pirate 
upon  occasion,  a  lover  of  women  and  of  money, 
as  little  fastidious  in  his  taste  for  the  one  as  his 
pursuit  of  the  other  ! " 

There  must  be  no  dissension  in  the  camp  ;  an 
army  divided  against  itself  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  officers  and  men  alike  must  obey  im- 
plicitly, else  their  leader's  carefully-laid  plans 
will  come  to  naught. 

"  He  found  the  army  in  number  about  50,000  ; 
wretchedly  deficient  in  cavalry,  in  stores  of  every 
kind,  in  clothing,  and  even  in  food  " — that  is  to 
say,  a  physically  weak  and  discontented  army. 

"  Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  you  are  hungry  and 
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naked ;  the  Republic  owes  you  much,  but  she 
has  not  the  means  to  pay  her  debts.  I  am  come 
to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  the  sun 
beholds.  Rich  provinces,  opulent  towns,  all 
shall  be  at  your  disposal.  Soldiers  !  with  such 
a  prospect  before  you,  can  you  fail  in  courage 
and  constancy  ?  " 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  within  a  fortnight 
he  had  gained  six  victories,  forced  Piedmont  to 
capitulate,  and  sent  to  Paris,  as  proof  of  success, 
no  less  than  twenty-two  of  the  enemy's   flags. 
But  he  was  now  longing  for  Josephine  to  come 
to  him,  and  pleaded  that  she  would   delay  no 
longer.     He  despatched  Junot  with  the  trophies 
to  Paris  and  commissioned  him  to  escort  Josephine 
back.     In  the  meantime  he  found  constant  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  because  his  wife  did  not  write 
often  enough ;  and  because  when  she  did  write,  her 
letters  breathed  no  fire  of  love.     Most  assuredly 
she  did  not  understand  this  husband-lover  of  hers. 
To  read  her  epistles  one  might  judge  that  she  had 
planned  to  play  him  some  exasperating  game  of 
coquetry,  taking  a  fiendish  delight  in  tormenting 
him  and  in  seeing  how  far  she  might  go  before 
exhausting  his  patience.     Sometimes  she  appears 
to  have  gone  out  of  her  way  to  make  him  think 
that  she  is  indifferent  to  him,  and  then  torments 
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him  by  expressing  herself  as  jealous.     Writing 
on  7th  April  he  says : 

"  I  have  received  the  letter  that  you  break  off, 
in  order,  you  say,  to  go  into  the  country ;  and  in 
spite  of  that  you  give  me  to  understand  that  you 
are  jealous  of  me,  who  am  here,  overwhelmed  with 
business  and  fatigue !  .  .  .  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
your  last  letter ;  it  is  cold  as  friendship.  .  .  .  Not 
to  be  loved  by  Josephine ;  the  thought  of  finding 
her  inconstant! — but  I  am  forging  troubles — there 
are  so  many  real  ones,  there  is  no  need  to  manu- 
facture more ! " 

Again,  on  24th  April,  he  says : 

"  You  have  been  several  days  without  writing 
me.  What  are  you  doing  then  ?  Yes,  my  kind, 
kind  love,  I  am  not  jealous,  but  sometimes  uneasy. 
Come  soon.  I  warn  you,  if  you  tarry  you  will  find 
me  ill ;  fatigue  and  your  absence  are  too  much  for 
me  at  the  same  time.  Your  letters  make  up  my 
daily  pleasure,  and  my  happy  days  are  not  often. 
Junot  bears  to  Paris  twenty-two  flags.  You 
ought  to  return  with  him,  do  you  understand  ? 
Be  ready,  if  that  is  not  disagreeable  to  you. 
Should  he  not  come,  woe  without  remedy  ;  should 
he  come  back  to  me  alone,  grief  without  consola- 
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tion,  constant  anxiety.  But  you  are  about  to 
come,  are  you  not  ?  You  will  soon  be  beside 
me,  on  my  heart,  in  my  arms.  Take  wings, 
come  quickly,  but  gently.  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  Hortense.  She  is  very  lovable  and 
I  love  her  much." 

At  this  time  Josephine  should  at  least  have 
begun  to  realise  that  her  marriage  with  the 
"little  puss-in-boots "  was  likely  to  fulfil  her 
fondest  hopes.  No  sooner  had  the  tidings  of 
his  first  victory,  that  of  Montenette,  reached 
Paris  than  the  populace  went  delirious  with  joy, 
and  they  could  not  be  controlled  in  their  mad 
exultation  when  the  news  of  further  victories 
came  following  in  quick  succession.  In  the 
absence  of  the  general  they  acclaimed  his  wife. 
No  longer  the  foil  for  Madame  Tallien's  beauty, 
she  was  the  most  honoured,  the  most  famous 
woman  in  all  France.  The  nation  demanded 
that  its  thanks  be  conveyed  to  the  victorious 
leader,  a  demand  with  which  the  Directory  com- 
plied. "  The  eyes  of  France,  ay  !  and  of  Europe 
are  upon  you,"  wrote  the  delighted  Carnot  who, 
above  all  others,  found  satisfaction  in  the  warmth 
of  the  populace,  seeing  that  he  it  was  who  had 
never  wavered  in  his  belief  in  Napoleon's  ability. 
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And  when  Junot  arrived  with  the  twenty-two 
flags  there  was  clamour  indeed.  A  festival  was 
arranged  to  take  place  in  the  Luxembourg,  at 
which  Junot,  in  Napoleon's  name,  was  to  present 
the  flags  to  the  nation.  The  scene  was  one  of 
the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  reached  its  climax 
when  Josephine,  smilingly  acknowledging  the 
plaudits,  left  the  hall  on  Junot's  arm. 

Verily  Paris  was  a  city  of  delights,  to  which 
not  even  the  love  of  her  husband  could  compare. 
But  she  knew  this  condition  of  existence  could 
not  continue,  and  the  growing  insistence  of 
Napoleon's  entreaties  that  she  should  come  to 
him  at  last  awoke  her  to  the  knowledge  that  he 
would  be  put  off  no  longer.  Entreaties  not 
availing,  he  commanded,  and  she  understood  at 
last  that  he  meant  to  dominate  in  love  as  in 
war. 

"  What  are  you  doing  then  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
she  read  into  the  words  a  wealth  of  meaning. 
There  was  really  now  no  good  excuse  for  tarry- 
ing, for  it  was  not  to  a  camp  that  she  was  bidden 
but  to  a  palace.  It  was  hard  to  drag  herself 
from  the  delights  of  Paris.  That  early  training, 
or  lack  of  training,  away  in  Martinique  was  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  apathy  and  indolence 
she  now  displayed.  Oh  !  if  she  might  but  linger 
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yet  a  little  while  longer  among  these  gay  and  grate- 
ful Parisians  !  She  cannot  tear  herself  from  these 
good  people  who  love  to  do  her  homage  !  But 
go  she  must,  unless  some  miracle  be  performed 
to  prevent  her,  for  her  husband,  desolate  and 
fretful,  is  not  only  angry  but  jealous.  Happy 
thought !  oh,  thrice  happy  thought !  she  will 
tell  him  she  cannot  stand  the  journey  because 
she  is  pregnant.  He  cannot  ask  her  to  travel 
in  that  condition  and  it  will  be  news  calculated 
not  only  to  give  him  pleasure  but  to  allay  his 
jealous  fears  also. 

She  wrote  to  that  effect,  and  the  epistle  ful- 
filled its  object,  for  by  return  there  came  a  letter 
full  of  tenderness  and  the  most  abject  and  sincere 
apology  for  his  previous  harsh  thoughts  and 
words. 

"  You  are  ill ;  you  love  me ;  I  have  made  you 
unhappy.  You  are  in  delicate  health,  and  I 
cannot  see  you ! — this  thought  overwhelms  me. 
I  have  wronged  you  with  my  uncharitable 
thoughts  and  I  know  not  how  to  atone  for  it. 
I  accused  you  of  lingering  in  Paris,  and  you 
were  ill.  Forgive  me,  my  dear.  I  now  see 
that  I  was  unreasonable,  but  it  is  love  for  you 
which  has  made  me  so.  I  am  filled  with  gloomy 
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presentiments  and  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  I 
can  see  you  and  press  you  to  my  heart.  Send 
for  Hortense.  The  thought  that  that  sweet 
child  will  be  with  you  to  console  and  comfort 
you  makes  me  love  her  a  thousand  times  more. 
As  for  me  I  shall  have  neither  consolation,  rest 
nor  hope  until  the  special  courier  I  have  sent  to 
you  for  news  returns.  Write  me  a  letter  of  ten 
pages  and  be  sure  to  tell  me  whether  you  are 
seriously  ill.  If  it  be  dangerous  I  shall  start 
at  once  for  Paris ! 

"  Without  appetite,  without  sleep,  without  care 
for  my  friends,  for  glory,  for  fatherland,  you, 
you  alone — the  rest  of  the  world  exists  no  more 
for  me  than  if  it  were  annihilated.  I  prize 
honour  since  you  prize  it.  I  prize  victory  since 
it  pleases  you  ;  without  that  I  should  leave  every- 
thing in  order  to  fling  myself  at  your  feet. 

"  In  your  letter  tell  me  that  you  know  I  love 
you  before  all  else ;  that  you  know  my  every 
thought  is  consecrated  to  you ;  that  to  think  of 
any  other  woman  has  never  entered  my  head — 
they  are  all,  in  my  eyes,  without  grace,  wit  or 
beauty ;  that  you,  you  alone,  such  as  I  see  you, 
such  as  you  are,  can  please  me,  and  absorb  all 
the  faculties  of  my  mind  ;  that  my  heart  has  no 
recess  into  which  you  have  not  seen;  that  my 
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thoughts,  my  prowess,  my  spirit  are  all  yours  ; 
and  that  the  day  on  which  you  change  or  cease 
to  live  will  be  my  death-day;  that  nature,  that 
earth  is  only  beautiful  because  you  live  therein. 
"  And  now  a  child,  adorable  as  its  mother,  is 
about  to  see  the  light  in  your  arms  !  A  thousand 
kisses  on  your  eyes,  your  lips.  I  am  ill  because 
you  are  ill ;  fever  is  burning  me.  Do  not  keep 
the  courier,  but  hasten  him  to  bring  me  the 
cherished  letter  from  my  sovereign." 

Such  a  letter,  received  in  reply  to  her  selfish 
and  deceitful  one,  should  have  convinced  Jose- 
phine, if  it  were  necessary,  of  Napoleon's  love 
for  her,  and  have  warned  her  that  in  fooling 
him  she  was  running  a  tremendous  risk. 

This  was  no  youth  that  she  might  trick  him ; 
this  was  no  selfish  Beauharnais  on  whom  she 
might  take  a  justifiable  vengeance,  but  a  husband, 
distracted  with  love,  torn  with  the  thought  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him  and  he  far  from  her. 
Ah !  Josephine,  there  must  come  a  day  of 
reckoning  for  this !  a  day  when  the  gaiety  of 
Paris  will  be  as  dust  and  bitterness  to  you, 
when  you  would  give  all,  even  life  itself,  to 
recall  this  love  which  you  so  wantonly  flout ! 

It  is  related  that  upon  reading  this  letter 
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Josephine  could  hardly  suppress  her  merriment, 
exclaiming :  "  What  a  funny  man  this  is  ! "  Some 
have  suggested  that  Napoleon  was  merely  airing 
a  florid  epistolary  style  unconsciously  imbibed 
amid  Italian  surroundings,  but  even  so,  "  will  it 
be  suggested  .  .  .  that  it  meant  nothing ;  that 
it  was  simply  the  Italian  custom,  intended  to 
charm  the  distant  love,  like  a  serenade  sung  to 
a  mandolin?  That  might  be  all  very  well  in 
the  land  of  the  gondola,  but  it  certainly  was 
not  the  case  with  Napoleon."1 

He  made  no  secret  of  his  affection,  for  we 
find  him  writing  to  Carnot :  "  I  thank  you  very 
particularly  for  the  attentions  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  show  to  my  wife.  She  is  a 
sincere  patriot,  and  I  love  her  to  distraction" 

In  reviewing  these  letters  one  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  idea  that  Josephine,  like 
all  who  prevaricate,  was  something  of  a  bungler. 
If  she  had  considered  for  a  moment,  when  con- 
cocting this  fiction  about  her  condition,  she 
must  have  remembered  that  Napoleon  had  other 
sources  of  information  besides  herself  as  to  what 
was  afoot  in  Paris,  and  would  be  sure  to  hear  of 
his  wife's  movements.  In  all  grades  of  society 
there  has  always  been  the  "  candid  friend  "  who 

1  "  The  Private  Life  of  Napoleon,"  by  Arthur  Levy. 
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spares  the  feelings  of  no  one  when  performing 
what  he  considers  to  be  "  his  duty."  It  was  not 
likely  that  her  marriage  with  the  little  general 
would  make  Josephine  suddenly  virtuous,  caus- 
ing her  to  discard  her  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  the  salon  and  to  confine  herself  only  to  the 
company  of  those  she  might  find  with  characters 
above  suspicion.  We  know  that  a  sudden  con- 
version of  this  sort  did  not  take  place,  and 
although,  as  the  widow  Beauharnais,  her  delin- 
quencies might  go  unnoted,  now  that  she  was 
Madame  Bonaparte  she  could  not  hope  to  escape 
criticism.  The  "  candid  friend  "  had  undoubtedly 
been  busily  employed  in  conveying  delectable 
gossip  to  the  harassed  soldier  at  the  seat  of  war, 
and,  try  though  he  might,  Napoleon  would  not 
be  able  to  stop  his  ears  or  banish  jealous  fears 
from  his  mind.  These  stories,  coupled  with  the 
coolness  and  apathy  of  his  wife,  gave  him  no 
peace,  and  he  took  the  precautionary  measure  of 
writing  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  was  in  Paris, 
asking  that  he  would  watch  over  his  loved  one, 
who,  he  feared,  was  "  really  worse  in  health  than 
she  will  admit. "  There  is  something  very  pathetic 
in  this  letter,  because  we  see  in  it  how  studiously 
the  writer  refrained  from  expressing  anything 
which  might  appear  like  mistrust,  though  all  the 
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while  he  was  making  it  difficult  for  his  brother 
to  withhold  the  truth  if  there  was  anything 
serious  to  tell. 

"  I  am  in  despair,  my  brother.  My  wife,  the 
creature  I  love  best  in  the  world,  is  ill.  My 
brain  reels  at  the  thought.  The  darkest  fore- 
bodings oppress  me.  /  implore  you  to  tell  me 
exactly  how  she  is,  what  there  is  to  fear.  I 
beseech  you,  by  our  brotherhood,  by  the  tender 
affection  there  has  always  been  between  us  since 
our  childhood,  watch  over  her,  tend  her  as  I 
should  be  proud  to  do  myself.  You  cannot 
bring  my  heart  to  the  task,  but  you,  and  you 
alone,  can  in  some  measure  take  my  place. 
After  her,  after  my  Josephine,  you  hold  the  first 
place  in  my  heart.  Comfort  me.  Tell  me  the 
truth.  You  know  me.  You  know  my  passion- 
ate nature.  You  know  too  that  Josephine  is 
the  only  woman  I  have  ever  really  loved.  The 
thought  of  her  illness  drives  me  distracted.  No 
one  writes  to  me,  all  have  forsaken  me.  Even 
you  do  not  write.  [This  seems  a  palpable 
challenge  to  Joseph  to  speak  plainly  if  need  be.] 
I  am  alone  with  my  fears,  my  misery.  If  she  is 
better,  and  can  safely  undertake  the  journey,  I 
long  unspeakably  to  have  her  with  me.  I  love 
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her  so  madly,  I  cannot  live  without  her.     Oh, 
my  good  brother,  I  rely  on  you." 

This  letter  received,  Joseph's  duty  to  his  brother 
left  him  with  no  alternative  but  to  say  that  he 
could  not  trace  any  sign  of  illness  in  Josephine  ; 
that  if  she  was  ill  she  was  bearing  up  wonderfully, 
for  she  was  to  be  found  taking  part  in  the  many 
society  functions  with  no  apparent  signs  of  fatigue. 
Josephine  knew  that  the  eyes  of  her  brother-in- 
law  were  upon  her  and  she  must  have  realised 
that  he  would  not  only  detect  but  report  her 
fraud.  With  a  very  bad  grace,  weeping  and 
sobbing,  she  started  for  Milan.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  June  and,  accompanying  her  in  the  travel- 
ling carriage  were  her  brother-in-law  Joseph, 
Junot,  her  maid  Louise  Compoint,  Citizen 
Hippolyte  Charles,  aide-de-camp  to  Adjutant- 
General  Leclerc,  and  her  old  dog  Fortune. 
Of  these  Louise  Compoint  was  a  queer  char- 
acter, very  stylish  and  fascinating,  and  enjoying 
a  familiarity  with  her  mistress  not  at  all  in  keep- 
ing with  her  position.  It  has  been  suggested  as 
a  reason  for  this  familiarity  that  the  maid  was 
possessed  of  great  discretion,  and  kept  locked 
in  her  mind  much  that  would  have  been 
disadvantageous  to  Josephine  if  disclosed. 
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To  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  Junot 
made  love  to  the  maid,  and  Citizen  Charles 
followed  his  example  with  the  mistress.  What 
Joseph  did  is  not  detailed ;  he  probably  found 
enough  to  occupy  himself  in  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  events  on  behalf  of  his  brother !  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  journey  was  pro- 
longed more  than  was  necessary,  Josephine 
accounting  for  this  by  saying:  "I  wanted  to 
make  a  drawing  of  every  landscape  I  saw,  such 
was  my  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  natural 
scenery."  Arrived  at  Milan,  Josephine  was 
installed  at  the  Palazzo  Serbelloni,  but  found 
that  Napoleon  had  been  unable  to  await  her 
arrival,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  hurry  off  to 
meet  the  advance  of  Wurmser's  army.  He  had 
left  a  note,  however,  asking  her  to  join  him  at 
Verona.  This,  however,  did  not  suit  her,  and  she 
settled  to  make  herself  at  ease  amid  her  new  and 
delightful  surroundings. 

Surprised  at  such  apathy,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  a  great  and  critical  battle  was  pending, 
Napoleon  hurriedly  returned  to  Milan,  with  the 
intention,  we  may  be  sure,  of  demanding  some 
explanation  of  this  unwifely  conduct.  But  the 
fascination  of  this  woman  was  too  much  for  him 
at  this  time  and,  without  so  much  as  uttering  a 
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protest,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
caresses  and  exclamations  of  love.  It  was  but 
a  short-lived  happiness,  for  at  the  end  of  two 
days  he  was  forced  to  leave  her  for  a  far  sterner 
occupation,  but  not  before  he  had  extracted  a 
promise  that  she  would  follow  him  to  Verona  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

WAR   GROWS   APACE  :   LOVE   IS   LESS   BLIND 

As  unceasing  in  his  devotion  to  duty  as  he  was 
in  keeping  up  communication  with  his  wife,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  strain  began  to  tell  upon 
his  health.  Only  a  few  days  had  elapsed  since 
he  left  Milan  ere  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever  and 
was  forced  to  take  to  his  bed.  That  he  was  ex- 
tremely ill  is  borne  out  by  the  short,  very  short 
and  laconic  letter  he  addressed  to  Josephine.  It  is 
written  from  Roverbella  and  dated  6th  July  1796  : 

"  I  have  beaten  the  enemy.  Kilmaine  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  dispatch.  Pray  start  at  once  for 
Verona.  I  need  you,  for  I  think  I  am  going  to 
be  very  ill.  I  send  you  a  thousand  kisses.  I 
am  in  bed." 

Luckily  his  indisposition  was  short,  for  it 
appeared  of  little  consequence  to  his  wife,  who, 
although  still  breathing  regrets  at  having  to 
leave  Paris,  found  Milan  very  comfortable. 
Fetes  and  festivals  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the 
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victorious  general  kept  her  fully  occupied  and, 
when  satiated  with  these,  she  could  always  com- 
mand the  pleasurable  and  ever  welcome  company 
of  Monsieur  Charles.  At  this  time  Napoleon 
did  not  even  know  this  dashing  young  officer 
who,  smart  and  good-looking,  made  a  sensation 
every  time  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Milan 
in  his  spick-and-span  cavalry  uniform ;  neither 
was  he  aware  that  Charles  had  formed  one  of  the 
company  when  Josephine  travelled  from  Paris. 

Monsieur  Charles  was  particularly  fitted  by 
nature  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  a  languid, 
capricious,  and  not  over-squeamish  lady,  for,  in 
addition  to  being  robust  and  athletic,  he  carried 
himself  with  a  great  deal  of  assurance,  was 
vivacious  and  a  jester,  and  never  at  a  loss  when 
asked  to  entertain  the  ladies.  In  course  of  time 
his  name  was  frequently  coupled  with  Josephine's 
and,  some  inkling  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
reaching  Napoleon's  ears,  the  general  demanded 
an  introduction.  Josephine  expostulated,  pleaded 
that  life  would  be  dull  indeed  if  she  were  to  be 
forbidden  male  visitors,  especially  such  as  Mon- 
sieur Charles,  who  was  so  funny,  and  only  came 
to  make  her  laugh.  Unfortunately  for  those 
two,  Napoleon's  quick  eyes  noted  that  his  wife 
was  living  in  a  style  much  in  excess  of  her  means. 
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A  watch  was  set  on  Charles'  movements,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  many  friends  among 
the  army  contractors  and  that,  through  him, 
these  gentry  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
presents  to  the  general's  wife  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  use  her  influence  in  their  favour — in 
other  words  they  were  bribing  her,  and  Monsieur 
Charles  was  the  medium. 

It  is  superfluous  to  mention  that  such  a  dis- 
covery incensed  Napoleon  beyond  measure,  for 
he  was  a  veritable  martinet  so  far  as  money  was 
concerned  and  was  for  ever  chiding  Josephine 
for  her  wastefulness  and  extravagance.  The 
young  officer  was  promptly  arrested  and  dis- 
missed from  the  army,  returning  to  Paris,  where, 
through  Josephine's  influence,  so  it  is  stated, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Compagnie  Bodin 
and,  in  time,  amassed  a  fortune. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  Napoleon's  eyes 
were  really  opened  to  what  was  going  on  in  his 
absence;  meanwhile  he  continued  to  chafe  at 
Josephine's  reluctance  to  follow  him,  contenting 
himself  by  writing  to  her  long  letters  which 
combined  expressions  of  love  and  remonstrance, 
strangely  mingled,  and  in  receiving  an  occasional 
letter  from  her,  which  seemed  to  send  him  into  a 
rapture  of  delight. 
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"  I  got  your  letter  "  (he  writes  late  at  night  on 
17th  July),  "  I  got  your  letter,  my  beloved ;  it 
has  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  send  me 
news ;  your  health  should  be  better  to-day — I 
am  sure  you  are  cured.  I  urge  you  strongly  to 
ride,  which  cannot  fail  to  do  you  good. 

"  Ever  since  I  left  you,  I  have  been  sad.  I  am 
only  happy  when  by  your  side.  Ceaselessly  I 
recall  your  kisses,  your  tears,  your  enchanting 
jealousy  ;  and  the  charms  of  the  incomparable 
Josephine  keep  constantly  alight  a  bright  and 
burning  flame  in  my  heart  and  senses.  When, 
free  from  worry,  from  all  business,  shall  I  spend 
all  my  moments  by  your  side,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  love  you,  and  to  prove  it  to  you  ? 
I  thought  I  loved  you  some  days  ago  ;  but  since 
I  saw  you,  I  feel  that  I  love  you  a:  thousand 
times  more.  Ever  since  I  have  known  you,  I 
worship  you  more  every  day.  I  implore  you 
show  me  some  of  your  defects  at  times  ;  be  less 
beautiful,  less  gracious,  less  tender  and  less  kind  ; 
above  all  never  be  jealous,  never  cry,  for  your 
tears  distract  me,  burn  my  blood.  It  is  not  in 
my  power  to  have  a  thought  other  than  for  you, 
or  an  idea  that  is  not  subject  to  you.  Take 
rest,  make  haste  to  get  well  and  come  to  me  so 
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that,  at  least,  before  dying,  we  could  say — '  We 
were  happy  for  so  many  days ! '  Millions  of 
kisses." 

The  day  following  he  again  writes : 

"  I  passed  the  whole  night  under  arms.  I 
ought  to  have  had  Mantua  by  a  lucky  coup  ; 
but  the  waters  of  the  lake  have  fallen  suddenly, 
so  that  the  column  I  had  shipped  could  not  be 
landed. 

"  I  got  a  letter  from  Eugene,  which  I  send  you. 
Please  write  for  me  to  those  charming  children 
of  yours,  and  send  them  some  trinkets.  Be  sure 
to  tell  them  I  love  them  as  if  they  were  my  own. 
What  is  yours  or  mine  is  so  mixed  up  in  my 
heart,  that  there  is  no  difference  there. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  how  you  are  and 
what  you  are  doing.  I  have  been  in  the  village 
of  Virgil,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  by  the 
silvery  light  of  the  moon,  and  not  a  moment 
without  dreaming  of  Josephine.  I  am  well.  I 
am  Josephine's  entirely,  and  I  have  no  pleasure 
or  happiness  except  in  her  society.  .  .  .  I've 
lost  my  snuff-box ;  please  choose  me  another, 
rather  flat-shaped,  and  write  something  pretty 
inside,  together  with  a  lock  of  your  hair.  A 
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thousand    kisses   as   burning  as   you   are   cold. 
Boundless  love,  and  fidelity  up  to  every  proof." 

These  expressions  of  fidelity,  repeated  so 
frequently,  appear  somewhat  significant  when 
written  by  a  man  to  his  wife,  and  it  seems  ex- 
tremely probable  that  when  last  they  met 
Josephine  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject 
which  proved  that  whilst  she  was  cold  she  could 
also  be  jealous.  Any  misgivings  she  may  have 
had  on  the  score  of  Napoleon's  fidelity  at  this 
time  were,  however,  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, and  this  is  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  all 
Napoleon's  biographers,  both  favourable  and 
otherwise. 

Really  she  should  not  have  required  these 
almost  daily  protestations — a  man  engaged  in 
forced  marches  and  fierce  battles,  his  scant 
leisure  given  up  to  the  only  pleasure  he  permitted 
himself,  that  of  inditing  letters  to  his  wife,  would 
have  little  time  to  think  of  a  mistress — much  less 
to  dally  with  her. 

Day  after  day  he  writes,  telling  her  his 
thoughts,  which  apparently  are  always  of  her, 
with  just  a  hint  as  to  his  own  health  and  now 
and  again  an  item  of  news  respecting  his  battles, 
which  he  thinks  may  interest  her.  These  letters, 
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if  they  do  nothing  else,  reveal  the  fact  that 
Josephine  was  his  idol,  at  whose  shrine  he 
offered  everything  he  prized  ;  that  he  daily  strove 
to  stifle  the  jealous,  anxious  thoughts  which  be- 
set him,  and,  although  he  knew  she  came  far 
short  of  his  ideal,  he  yet  hoped,  by  the  very 
redundancy  of  his  affectionate  phraseology,  she 
would  see  what  his  ideal  type  really  was  and 
be  tempted  to  live  up  to  it  and  to  deserve  the 
love  he  lavished  upon  her. 

Unfortunately  for  both,  Josephine  failed  to 
appreciate  a  husband-lover  so  ardent.  Although 
it  were  idle  to  speculate,  there  is  the  possibility 
that,  had  she  appreciated  in  the  way  Napoleon 
wished,  the  subsequent  history  of  his  career, 
and  possibly  that  of  France,  would  have  been 
very  different  to  what  it  is.  Instead  of  apprecia- 
tion she  was  bored,  markedly  so,  and  her  husband 
divined  it : 

"  For  the  thirtieth  time  to-day  I  have  ob- 
served to  myself  that  I  am  without  letters  from 
you  for  two  days.  You  are  thinking  this  parti- 
cularly wearisome ;  yet  you  cannot  doubt  the 
tender  and  unique  anxiety  with  which  you  inspire 
me.  ...  I  have  received  a  courier  from  Paris. 
There  were  two  letters  for  you ;  I  have  read 
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them.  But  although  this  action  seems  quite 
simple  and  proper  to  me,  and  you  gave  me 
leave  to  do  it  the  other  day,  I  fear  lest  you 
should  be  angry,  and  that  grieves  me.  I  thought 
of  sealing  them  up  again,  but  the  thought  was 
unworthy  of  me !  If  I  be  guilty,  I  ask  your 
pardon ;  I  swear  it  is  not  from  jealousy — no, 
indeed  !  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  my 
beloved  for  that.  Yet  I  wish  you  would  give 
me  absolute  permission  to  read  your  letters, 
as  in  that  case,  there  would  be  no  more  remorse, 
no  apprehension.  ...  I  have  just  called  in  the 
courier,  who  says  he  called  at  your  house,  but 
that  you  sent  word  to  him  that  you  had  no 
commands  for  him.  Fie !  wicked,  cruel  tyrant, 
pretty  little  monster !  You  laugh  at  my  threats 
and  my  nonsense.  If  I  could  shut  you  up  in 
my  heart,  I  would  make  you  prisoner  there." 

Again,  two  days  later,  he  writes : 

"  I  hope  that  on  arriving  to-night  I  shall  get 
a  letter  from  you.  You  know,  my  dear  Jose- 
phine, how  much  pleasure  they  give  me,  and 
/  am  sure  you  enjoy  writing  them." 

Towards  the  end  of  July  he  found  that  he 
could  not  rely  on  meeting  her  at  Verona,  his 
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movements  being  uncertain,  and  although  he 
had  seriously  considered  paying  a  flying  visit  to 
Milan  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  idea,  as  it 
was  imperative  that  he  should  be  near  the  army. 
He  therefore  urges  that  she  will  meet  him  at 
Brescia,  not  a  long  journey,  and  where  he  is 
even  now  having  suitable  apartments  selected 
for  her,  such  as  she  likes  ;  then,  as  though  never 
happy  unless  he  is  making  plans  for  their  meet- 
ing, he  writes : 

"You  had  better  leave  Milan  very  late  on 
July  24th,  sleeping  at  Cassano,  and  on  the  25th 
you  will  reach  Brescia  where  the  most  devoted 
lover  awaits  you.  Adjutant  -  General  Miollis 
writes  me  that  he  has  sent  you  a  box  of  medals. 
Be  sure  you  return  them  to  him  at  once,  men 
have  such  false  tongues,  are  so  scheming,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  everything  on  the 
square. 

"  I  have  at  Milan,  a  carriage  suitable  alike  for 
town  or  country;  make  use  of  this  for  the 
journey.  Bring  your  plate  with  you,  and  only 
those  things  you  absolutely  require.  Travel  by 
easy  stages,  so  as  not  to  tire  yourself;  it  is 
but  a  fourteen  hours'  journey.  Adieu,  my  own 
Josephine.  A  thousand  loving  kisses." 
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Feebly  protesting  that  she  was  again  ill, 
Josephine  at  last  set  out  on  the  little  journey, 
and  in  due  course  was  met  by  Napoleon,  who 
overwhelmed  her  with  attention.  It  was  now 
that  fate  played  the  general  a  scurvy  trick,  for 
husband  and  wife  had  barely  met  than  news 
came  that  the  indefatigable  Wurmser,  the  man 
most  to  be  feared  on  the  other  side,  was  advanc- 
ing on  Mantua,  close  at  hand.  To  remain  at 
Brescia  would  be  folly,  so  for  safety  Josephine 
hurriedly  departed  for  Milan,  after  a  very  brief 
stay  with  her  husband,  not  too  brief,  however, 
for  her  to  make  him  extremely  uneasy  and 
worried  at  her  coldness.  She  dislikes  this  run- 
ning hither  and  thither;  it  was  not  for  this 
that  she  had  married.  Paris  is  the  place  where 
she  should  be,  there  to  await  the  victor  bearing 
his  laurels  !  And,  as  if  to  add  point  to  her  utter- 
ances, her  journey  back  to  Milan  was  fraught 
with  the  utmost  danger,  for  she  travelled  into 
the  thick  of  an  engagement,  during  which  she  was 
under  fire,  and  indeed  narrowly  missed  being 
captured.  When  the  news  of  her  narrow  escape 
reached  Napoleon  he  was  furious — angry  that 
he  was  primarily  responsible  for  it,  and  doubly 
incensed  with  his  enemy  who  had  chosen  such 
an  inopportune  occasion  to  make  his  appearance. 
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**  Wurmser  shall  pay  dear  for  the  tears  he  has 
caused  you,"  he  wrote,  and  he  kept  his  word.  On 
5th  August,  after  a  strenuous  five  days'  cam- 
paign, his  toll  of  the  enemy  was  10,000  prisoners, 
and  a  month  later  his  vengeance  was  much 
more  drastic  and  complete. 

By  30th  August  Napoleon  was  back  at  Brescia, 
and  writes : 

9 

"Arriving,  my  beloved,  my  first  thought  is 
to  write  to  you.  Your  health,  your  sweet 
face  and  form  have  not  been  absent  a  moment 
from  my  thoughts  the  whole  day.  I  await 
your  letters  impatiently.  You  cannot  possibly 
imagine  my  uneasiness,  for  I  remember  that 
when  we  parted  you  were  vexed,  annoyed,  and 
not  well.  If  the  deepest  and  sincerest  affec- 
tion can  make  you  happy,  then  you  ought  to 
be.  I  am  worked  to  death.  Adieu,  my  kind 
Josephine ;  love  me,  keep  well,  and  often,  often 
think  of  me." 

The  longed-for  letters  did  not  arrive,  and  next 
day  he  writes  again  : 

"I  start  at  once  for  Verona.  I  had  hoped  to 
get  a  letter  from  you ;  and  I  am  terribly  un- 
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easy  about  you.  As  you  were  so  ill,  I  beg  you 
not  to  leave  me  in  such  uneasiness.  You  pro- 
mised me  to  be  more  regular ;  and,  at  the  time, 
your  tongue  was  in  harmony  with  your  heart. 
Nature  has  given  you  a  kind,  genial  and  charm- 
ing disposition ;  how  then  can  you  forget  the 
man  who  loves  you  with  so  much  fervour? 
Not  a  letter  from  you  for  three  days,  and  yet 
I  have  written  to  you  several  times !  To  be 
parted  from  you  is  dreadful ;  I  sit  lonely,  full  of 
unpleasant  thoughts,  harassed  with  work  and 
correspondence,  with  stupid  men  and  their  foolish 
schemes,  and  have  not  even  one  letter  from  you 
to  cheer  me  and  which  I  might  press  to  my 
heart. 

"  Think  of  me,  live  for  me,  be  often  with  your 
well-beloved,  and  be  sure  that  there  is  only  one 
misfortune  that  he  is  afraid  of — that  of  being 
no  longer  loved  by  his  Josephine.  A  thousand 
kisses,  very  sweet,  very  affectionate,  very  ex- 
clusive." 

Surely  Josephine's  indifference  is  past  under- 
standing if  these  appeals  do  not  move  her ;  her 
attitude  towards  this  lover  of  the  "thousand 
kisses"  is  positively  without  equal,  for  still  she 
does  not  write. 
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He  waits  two  days  longer  and  then  writes : 

"  No  letter  from  you.  I  am  really  anxious,  but 
yet  I  am  told  you  are  well,  and  have  been  out 
in  a  boat  on  Lake  Como.  I  daily  await  with 
eagerness  the  arrival  of  the  courier,  who  will 
perhaps  bring  me  a  letter  from  you ;  you  know 
how  dear  to  me  your  letters  are.  Apart  from 
you  I  cannot  live,  the  happiness  of  my  life  is 
centred  in  you.  Think  of  me !  Write  me  often, 
very  often ;  in  absence  it  is  the  only  remedy ; 
it  is  a  cruel  absence  but,  I  hope,  will  be  only 
temporary." 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember 1796 ;  the  next  day  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  engagements  lasting  up  to 
the  8th,  in  which  the  French  were  victorious  all 
along  the  line  and  which  enabled  their  general 
to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  his  threat  to  make 
Wurmser  pay  dearly  for  frightening  Josephine ;  it 
also  gave  the  anxious  husband  a  chance  to  snatch 
a  brief  holiday  with  his  wife.  On  the  10th  he 
writes  : 

"  The  enemy  has  lost  18,000  men  prisoners ; 
the  rest  killed  or  wounded.  Wurmser  has  no 
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resource  but  to  throw  himself  into  Mantua. 
In  a  few  days  we  shall  meet ;  it  is  the  sweetest 
reward  for  my  labours  and  anxieties.  A  thou- 
sand fervent  and  very  affectionate  kisses." 

This  was  followed  by  another  epistle,  in  which 
Wurmser  is  stated  to  be  hemmed  in  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  is  settled  the  writer  "  will  be  in  your 
arms  " ;  he  also  sends  a  million  embraces  ! 

Wurmser  was  still  a  source  of  trouble,  for 
on  17th  September  Napoleon  writes  again  to 
Josephine  the  usual  complaint  of  "no  letters." 

"My  DEAR, — I  write  very  often  and  you  seldom. 
You  are  haughty  and  unkind,  and  unkind  as  you 
are  heedless.  It  is  treacherous  to  deceive  a  poor 
husband,  such  a  devoted  lover.  Must  he  lose 
his  rights  because  he  happens  to  be  far  away, 
laden  with  work,  fatigue,  and  anxiety  ?  Without 
his  Josephine,  without  the  assurance  of  her  love, 
what  remains  for  him  ?  What  will  he  do  ? " 

And  then  he  adds : 

"  One  of  these  nights  your  door  will  be  burst 
open  with  a  bang,  as  if  by  a  jealous  husband,  and 
in  a  moment  I  shall  be  in  your  arms." 
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Between  this  letter  and  the  next,  which  is 
dated  the  17th  of  October,  he  obtained  that  brief 
holiday  for  which  he  had  longed  so  much,  and, 
we  may  be  certain,  fell  so  entirely  under  Jose- 
phine's spell  that  only  the  slightest  remonstrance 
at  her  scant  correspondence  would  escape  him. 
Possibly  he  again  extracted  a  promise  from  her 
that  she  would  improve  in  this  direction,  for  in 
his  letter  written  from  Modena  on  the  17th  of 
October  he  says : 

"All  yesterday  I  kept  my  bed  with  a  fever 
and  racking  headache  which  prevented  me  writ- 
ing to  my  beloved.  But  I  got  your  letters  and 
pressed  them  to  my  heart  and  lips,  so  that  the 
grief  at  thought  of  our  hundred  miles  of  separa- 
tion has  disappeared.  In  fancy  I  can  see  you  by 
my  side,  not  capricious  and  out  of  humour,  but 
gentle,  affectionate,  with  that  mellifluent  kindness 
of  which  my  Josephine  is  the  sole  proprietor.  It 
was  but  a  dream — judge  if  it  has  cured  my  fever. 
But  your  letters  are  as  cold  as  if  you  were  fifty ; 
we  might  have  been  married  fifteen  years.  I  only 
trace  in  them  friendship  and  those  feelings  which 
one  expects  at  the  winter  of  life.  Fie !  Jose- 
phine. What  more  can  you  do  to  render  me  an 
object  of  pity  ?  Love  me  no  longer  ?  Alas  I 
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that  is  already  the  case.  Hate  me?  Well, 
I  wish  you  did ;  everything  degrades  except 
hatred ;  but  indifference,  with  pulse  of  marble, 

with  staring  eyes,  with  monotonous  step ! 

"A thousand  thousand  very  hearty  kisses." 

Two  other  letters  of  much  the  same  character 
follow,  after  which  it  would  seem  that  his  patience 
was  well-nigh  exhausted. 

"  1  don't  love  you  an  atom ;  on  the  contrary  I 
detest  you.  You  are  a  good  for  nothing,  very 
ungrateful,  very  tactless  tatterdemalion.  You 
never  write  to  me  ;  you  don't  care  for  me.  You 
know  the  pleasure  your  letters  give  me,  and  yet 
you  write  barely  a  half-dozen  lines  and  those 
thrown  off  anyhow. 

"  How,  then,  do  you  spend  the  livelong  day, 
madame  ?  What  business  of  importance  robs 
you  of  the  time  to  write  to  your  lover  ?  What 
inclination  stifles  and  alienates  love,  the  affec- 
tionate and  unvarying  love  which  you  promised 
me  ?  Is  it  a  new  lover  engrosses  all  your  time, 
is  master  of  your  days,  and  prevents  you  con- 
cerning yourself  about  your  husband  ?  Beware  ! 
one  fine  night  I  shall  break  in  upon  you ! 

"  But,  seriously,  my  dearest,  I  am  uneasy  at 
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having  no  news  from  you.  Write  me  four 
pages  filled  with  those  nice  things  that  are  such 
a  pleasure  to  my  heart." 

Then  follows,  the  day  after,  a  short  letter, 
intimating  his  intention  to  pay  her  a  flying  visit : 

"  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  your  arms.  I  love  you 
to  distraction.  Wurmser  has  been  defeated  at 
Mantua.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  your  husband's 
happiness,  save  the  love  of  his  Josephine ! " 

Notwithstanding  this  announcement  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  with  her,  Josephine  saw  fit  to 
indulge  in  a  trip  to  Genoa  to  take  part  in  what 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  fete  organised  in  her 
honour.  Unfortunately  she  had  not  informed 
Napoleon  respecting  this,  so  that  when,  on  the 
27th  November,  he  paid  his  projected  visit  to  her 
at  Milan  he  was  doubly  annoyed  at  finding  her 
from  home  and  enjoying  honours  of  which  he 
had  had  no  intimation.  To  say  that  he  was 
annoyed  is  to  put  the  case  mildly ;  he  was 
furious.  Realising  that,  so  far  as  Josephine 
was  concerned,  he  was  a  nonentity — a  bridge 
by  which  she  was  stepping  from  comparative 
obscurity,  or  at  least  a  questionable  notoriety, 
into  a  sphere  of  great  distinction — he  sat  down, 
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tired,  yet  fierce  with  anger,  and  dashed  off  one 
of  the  most  heated  letters  he  ever  wrote : 

"  I  get  to  Milan ;  I  fling  myself  into  your 
room  ;  I  have  left  all  in  order  to  see  you,  to 
clasp  you  in  my  arms.  .  .  .  You  were  not  there. 
You  gad  about  the  town  amid  junketings,  you 
run  farther  from  me  when  I  am  at  hand ;  you 
care  no  longer  for  your  Napoleon.  A  passing 
fancy  made  you  love  him ;  your  inconstancy 
now  renders  him  indifferent  to  you.  Used  to 
perils,  I  know  the  remedy  for  weariness  and  the 
ills  of  life.  The  ill-luck  that  I  now  suffer  is  past 
my  calculation  ;  I  should  not  have  to  reckon 
with  that.  I  shall  be  here  till  the  evening  of 
the  29th,  but  don't  alter  your  plans ;  have  your 
fling  of  pleasure  ;  happiness  was  made  for  you. 
The  whole  world  pleases  itself  to  make  you 
happy,  but  your  husband — he  alone  is  very, 
very  unhappy ! " 

There  is  a  threat  in  this  letter  which  whets 
the  curiosity.  What  was  Napoleon's  remedy 
for  weariness  and  the  ills  of  life  ?  Whatever  he 
meant  by  the  phrase,  it  was  not  the  sort  of  thing 
wherewith  to  worry  his  wife  ;  he  certainly  gave 
her  credit  for  more  feeling  than  she  possessed. 
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The  letter  written,  it  was  despatched  hot-foot 
to  Genoa,  and  its  writer  composed  himself  to 
await  the  effect  it  might  produce.  Did  he  think 
it  would  bring  his  Josephine  back  post-haste  ? 
If  he  did,  he  was  foolish  indeed.  Neither  Jose- 
phine nor  a  letter  of  regret  reached  him,  although 
the  courier  who  had  borne  his  letter  duly  re- 
turned. 

"  I  have  received  the  courier  whom  Berthier 
had  hurried  on  to  Genoa.  You  have  not  had 
time  to  write  me,  I  feel  it  intuitively.  Sur- 
rounded with  pleasure  and  pastimes,  you  would 
be  wrong  to  make  the  least  sacrifice  for  me. 
Berthier  has  been  good  enough  to  show  me  the 
letter  which  you  wrote  him.  My  intention  is 
that  you  should  not  make  the  least  change  in 
your  plans,  nor  with  respect  to  the  pleasure 
parties  in  your  honour ;  I  am  of  no  consequence  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  you  whether 
I  am  happy  or  miserable. 

"  For  my  part,  to  love  you  only,  to  make  you 
happy,  to  do  nothing  which  may  vex  you,  that 
is  the  object  and  goal  of  my  life. 

"  Be  happy,  do  not  reproach  me,  care  nothing 
about  the  fidelity  of  a  man  who  lives  only  for 
you,  rejoices  only  in  your  pleasure  and  happi- 
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ness.  I  have  been  wrong  in  expecting  a  love 
from  you  to  equal  my  own ;  as  well  expect  lace 
to  weigh  as  heavy  as  gold  I  My  desires,  my 
thoughts,  every  moment  of  my  life,  I  sacrifice 
to  you,  and  in  this  I  but  obey  the  dictates  of 
my  unfortunate  heart  over  which  your  charms 
have  cast  so  complete  a  spell.  If  I  am  wrong 
in  expecting  to  captivate  you,  I  think  I  deserve 
regard  and  esteem. 

"  Farewell,  beloved  wife ;  farewell,  my  Jose- 
phine ;  let  Fate  heap  my  breast  with  griefs  and 
troubles  if  thus  my  Josephine  may  ensure  happy 
and  prosperous  days.  .  .  . 

"  I  re-open  my  letter  to  give  you  a  kiss.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  Josephine  !  .  .  .  Josephine ! " 

These  letters,  especially  the  last,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  scales  were  dropping  from  the 
lover's  eyes  I 
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VIEWED  in  the  light  of  the  relations  generally 
existing  between  man  and  wife  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Napoleon 
exercised  a  great  deal  of  self-control  at  this 
time.  Make  what  excuse  we  may  for  Josephine ; 
remember,  if  we  will,  that  she  had  been  forced 
to  leave  the  enchanting  circle  at  Paris  in  order 
to  be  within  easy  reach  of  her  husband ; 
remember,  too,  that  this  bringing  of  her  within 
the  zone  of  warlike  operations  exposed  her  to 
great  risks — neither  of  these  unusual  and  prob- 
ably unexpected  conditions  of  life  can  possibly 
justify  the  veriest  partisan  to  overlook  her  con- 
tinued, studied  indifference  to  Napoleon's  ardour. 
This  was  not  coquetry ;  if  it  had  been  we  may 
be  certain  no  one  would  have  appreciated  it 
more  than  Napoleon.  In  all  his  letters  there 
is  a  scarcely  concealed  yearning  for  one  word 
of  real,  unstudied  affection  from  his  idol, 
which,  had  he  received  it,  he  would  have 
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accounted  far  above  the  acclamations  which 
greeted  him  from  the  lips  of  his  countrymen. 
And,  to  make  matters  worse,  he  dare  not  confide 
his  disappointment  or  confess  his  disillusionment 
to  anyone,  but  must  keep  it  locked  up  in  his 
own  heart,  fretting  and  wondering  how  it  would 
all  end. 

An  ordinary  man  might  seek  counsel  and 
consolation  from  his  intimates,  but  the  man  on 
a  pedestal,  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
had  no  intimates,  nor  was  he  supposed  to  be 
affected  by  the  commonplace  emotions  which 
troubled  men  of  minor  degree. 

It  must  have  been  a  bitter  pill  for  him  to 
swallow,  this  cold-blooded  indifference,  towards 
himself,  of  the  woman  who  bore  his  name,  and 
at  any  cost  no  inkling  of  it  must  reach  the  ears 
of  others,  lest  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at 
him  :  "  See  !  this  conqueror  of  nations  ;  this 
controller  of  bloodthirsty  legions,  cannot  com- 
mand even  respect  from  his  wife  ! "  It  is  easy  for 
dogs  to  yap  at  a  caged  lion.  In  reviewing  the 
situation  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  mind 
was  well  occupied  with  the  disposal  of  his  troops, 
otherwise  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  the 
adoption  of  strong  measures  with  Josephine. 
He  may  also  have  hoped  that  when  the  time 
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came  for  him  to  enjoy  a  little  leisure  and  taste 
the  sweets  of  a  regular  home  life  Josephine  might 
display  a  greater  zest  for  his  companionship. 
"  I  never  was  so  sick  of  anything  as  of  this  vile 
war,"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  thus  proving 
that  generalship,  at  this  time,  was  not  his  ruling 
passion  and  that  he  did  now  and  again  sigh  for 
something  more  peaceful. 

In  any  case  he  now  had  little  time  wherein  to 
repine  over  his  domestic  affairs.  Leaving  Milan 
without  having  seen  Josephine,  he  hurried  again 
to  the  field,  where  a  new  Austrian  general, 
Alvinzi,  was  leading  an  attack  on  Rivoli,  whose 
total  forces  numbered  close  upon  48,000  men. 
Making  Verona  his  centre  of  operations,  Napoleon 
engaged  with  the  enemy  and  completely  routed 
him  on  14th  January  1797.  Between  this 
date  and  2nd  February  a  series  of  important 
engagements  took  place.  Wurmser,  making  a 
sortie  at  La  Favorite,  was  repulsed  ;  Provera,  by 
a  long  night  march  was  surrounded  and  forced 
to  surrender  with  6000  men,  and  the  capitulation 
of  Mantua  by  Wurmser,  with  13,000  men,  was 
accomplished. 

Napoleon's  letters  to  Josephine  at  this  time 
are  necessarily  fewer  and  less  florid.  On  3rd 
February  he  writes : 
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"Our  forces  are  at  Rimini.  The  country  is 
beginning  to  be  tranquillised.  My  cold  makes 
me  rather  tired.  I  idolise  you,  and  send  you  a 
thousand  kisses." 

A  week  later,  on  the  10th : 

"We  have  been  at  Ancona  these  two  days. 
I  do  not  press  you  to  come,  because  everything 
is  not  yet  settled,  but  in  a  few  days  I  am  hoping 
that  it  will  be.  The  country  is  still  discontented, 
and  everybody  is  nervous.  I  start  to-morrow  for 
the  mountains.  You  do  not  write  to  me  at  all, 
yet  you  ought  to  let  me  have  news  of  you  every 
day.  I  send  you  a  million  kisses.  Good-bye, 
my  darling.  Think  of  me ! " 

Three  days  later  he  was  still  at  Ancona,  and 
still  complaining  that  he  received  no  letter. 

"  I  get  no  news  from  you,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  you  no  longer  love  me.  I  start  immedi- 
ately to  cross  the  mountains.  The  moment 
that  I  know  something  definite,  I  will  arrange 
for  you  to  accompany  me ;  it  is  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  heart." 

This  last  sentence  lends  colour  to  the  idea, 
expressed  by  one  at  least  of  Josephine's  biogra- 
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phers,  that  she  was  longing  to  accompany  him 
on  his  travels.  It  certainly  reads  very  much  as 
if  she  had  made  a  request  to  this  end  and  that, 
for  prudent  reasons,  he  was  for  the  moment 
unable  to  allow  her  to  do  so. 

By  the  16th  he  must  have  received  some  news 
of  Josephine,  if  not  from  her,  for  he  writes : 

"  You  are  melancholy,  you  are  ill ;  you  no 
longer  write  to  me,  you  want  to  go  back  to 
Paris.  Is  it  possible  that  you  no  longer  love 
your  comrade  ?  The  very  thought  makes  me 
wretched.  My  darling,  life  is  unbearable  to  me 
now  that  I  am  aware  of  your  melancholy.  I 
make  haste  to  send  you  Moscati  so  that  he  may 
look  after  you.  Please  take  care  of  yourself, 
love  me  as  much  as  I  love  you,  and  write  me 
every  day.  I  am  more  uneasy  about  you  than 
ever.  I  have  told  Moscati  to  escort  you  to 
Ancona,  if  you  care  to  come  there.  When 
there  I  will  write  to  you  to  let  you  know  where 
I  am.  If  I  make  peace  with  the  Pope,  I  shall 
soon  be  by  your  side ;  it  is  my  soul's  most  ardent 
wish.  I  send  you  a  hundred  kisses.  Be  sure 
that  nothing  equals  my  love,  unless  it  be  my 
uneasiness.  Write  to  me  every  day  yourself. 
Good-bye,  dearest." 
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This  and  the  previous  four  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  Josephine  at  Bologna,  a  point  half- 
way between  Milan  and  Ancona,  so  that  Josephine 
was  apparently  following  closely  upon  Napoleon's 
heels,  seemingly  desirous  of  being  near  him. 

His  invitation  to  her  to  proceed  to  Ancona 
was  not  agreeable,  for  the  next  letter,  dated 
19th  February  1797,  is  addressed  to  Bologna, 
this  time  from  Tolentino,  a  place  not  far  from 
Ancona.  It  contained  important  news  : 

"  The  peace  with  Rome  has  just  been  signed. 
I  start  to-morrow  morning  for  Ancona,  thence 
for  Rimini,  Ravenna  and  Bologna.  If  your 
health  permit,  come  to  Rimini  or  Ravenna 
[coast-towns]  but,  I  beseech  you,  take  care  of 
yourself. 

"  Not  a  word  from  you — what  on  earth  have  I 
done  ?  To  think  only  of  you,  to  love  only  Jose- 
phine, to  live  only  for  my  wife,  to  enjoy  happi- 
ness only  with  my  dear  one — does  this  deserve 
such  harsh  treatment  from  her?  My  dear,  I 
beg  you,  think  often  of  me,  and  write  me  every 
day. 

"  You  are  ill,  or  else  you  do  not  love  me !  Do 
you  think  I  have  a  heart  of  stone  ?  You  surely 
do  not  know  me  well ;  and  yet  you  rule  my  heart 
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and  know  well  the  unlimited  power  you  hold 
over  me  !  Write  to  me,  think  of  me,  love  me  ! 
Yours  ever,  for  life." 

The  treaty  with  Rome  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  the  Austrians  in  their  own  country, 
an  opportunity  of  which  he  quickly  took  ad- 
vantage. Threatening  that  he  would  dictate 
terms  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  in  his  own 
capital  he  marched  on  Vienna,  and  would  have 
fulfilled  his  threat  but  for  the  armistice  signed  at 
Loeben  on  the  19th  of  April,  which  alone  saved 
the  Austrian  capital  from  invasion. 

Venice  was  next  for  attention,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  was  subjugated.  Genoa  was 
revolutionised  as  the  Ligurian  Republic,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  fol- 
lowed in  June. 

Bonaparte  now  settled  for  a  time  at  Monte- 
bello,  whither  Josephine  went,  and  where  she 
became  the  recipient  of  honours  at  the  hands  of 
the  envoys  of  the  various  countries  interested  in 
the  negotiations  then  pending  with  Austria. 

It  was  now  that  Eugene  de  Beauharnais  was 
sent  for  from  school  and  was  at  once  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  his  stepfather. 

"  The  General-in-Chief,"  says  Secretary  de 
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Bourrienne,  "  felt  for  him  an  affection  which  was 
justified  by  his  many  good  qualities.  Eugene 
had  an  excellent  heart,  a  manly  courage,  a  pre- 
possessing exterior,  with  an  obliging  and  amiable 
temper.  Already  he  displayed  the  courage  of  a 
soldier,  and  at  a  later  period  he  evinced  the  talent 
of  a  statesman.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  till 
the  end  of  the  year  1802,  I  never  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a  moment,  and  during  an  intimacy  of 
several  years,  nothing  has  occurred  that  would 
induce  me  to  recall  a  single  word  of  this  praise." 

With-  one  of  her  children  near  her — the  separa- 
tion from  whom  had  been  one  of  the  contributory 
causes  to  her  discontent — Josephine  should  now 
have  been  happy,  and  indeed  she  enjoyed  life  to 
the  full.  After  a  stay  of  about  three  months 
at  Montebello,  Napoleon  moved  to  Passeriano, 
together  with  Josephine,  where,  whilst  he  dis- 
cussed the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  Austria 
(eventually  signed  on  17th  October  and  known 
as  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formic)  his  wife  amused 
herself  in  taking  short  excursions  and  in  a  visit 
to  Venice.  At  Venice  she  enjoyed  a  right  royal 
time,  the  populace  acclaiming  her  at  every  step, 
fetes  and  water-pageants  being  arranged  in  her 
honour  and  contributing  to  the  general  gaiety. 

On  1st  December  Napoleon  reached  Rastadt, 
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where  a  Congress  was  being  held,  and  to  which 
he  went  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Josephine 
was  to  have  accompanied  him,  but  did  not  do  so 
as  she  expressed  a  desire  to  journey  to  Rome, 
where  she  might  see  Eugene,  who  had  been  sent 
there  on  a  mission.  During  the  journey  to  Rome 
she  enjoyed  every  mark  of  honour,  in  fact  the 
whole  route  was  very  like  a  triumphal  procession. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Rastadt  Napoleon  found  a 
letter  from  the  Directory  desiring  his  immediate 
return  to  Paris,  a  request  with  which  he  at  once 
complied,  arriving  at  the  French  capital  on  the 
5th  of  December.  Anticipating  his  visit,  he  had 
sent  to  France  a  gorgeous  flag,  upon  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  inscribed  a  summary  of  his  victories. 
This  trophy  was  the  flag  of  the  Army  of  Italy, 
and  General  Joubert  was  appointed  to  the 
honourable  mission  of  presenting  it  to  the 
Government.  On  one  side  of  the  flag  were  the 
words:  "To  the  Army  of  Italy,  the  grateful 
country."  The  other  side  contained  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  battles  fought,  the  places  taken,  and  a 
striking  and  simple  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  Italian  campaign.  Those  particulars  were : 

"  150,000  prisoners ;  170  standards  ;  550  pieces 
of  battering  cannon ;  600  pieces  of  field  artillery ; 
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five  bridge  equipages  ;  nine  64-gun  ships  ;  twelve 
32-gun  frigates  ;  12  corvettes ;  18  galleys ;  arm- 
istice with  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  convention 
with  Genoa ;  armistice  with  the  Duke  of  Parma ; 
armistice  with  the  King  of  Naples ;  armistice 
with  the  Pope ;  preliminaries  of  Loeben ;  con- 
vention of  Montebello  with  the  republic  of 
Genoa ;  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Emperor  at 
Campo-Formio.  Liberty  given  to  the  people 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Moden,  Massa- Carrara,  La 
Romagna,  Lombardy,  Brescia,  Bergami,  Mantua, 
Crema,  part  of  the  Veronese,  Chiavena,  Bormio, 
the  Valtelina,  the  Genoese,  the  Imperial  Fiefs, 
the  people  of  the  departments  of  Cor9yro,  of  the 
^Egean  Sea,  and  of  Ithaca.  Sent  to  Paris  all  the 
master-pieces  of  Michael- Angelo,  of  Guercino, 
of  Titian,  of  Paul  Veronese,  of  Correggio,  of 
Albano,  of  Caracci,  of  Raphael  and  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci." 

The  reception  of  this  flag  at  Paris  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  the  populace  into  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  hero-worship,  and  by  the  time  Napoleon, 
the  hero  himself,  had  arrived,  enthusiasm  knew 
no  bounds.  Truth  to  tell,  the  Directory  did 
not  share  the  popular  feeling,  although  its 
members  did  their  best  to  appear  as  though 
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delighted  to  see  the  conqueror.  They  knew 
too  well  that  he  cared  little  for  them  and  had 
persistently  refused  to  recognise  them  when  their 
wishes,  so  far  as  his  late  campaign  was  concerned, 
did  not  coincide  with  his  own.  They  feared 
him :  that  is  the  word  which  most  truly  describes 
their  state  of  mind,  and  it  therefore  followed 
that  behind  all  the  glitter  and  fulsomeness  of 
the  state  reception  they  accorded  him  there  was 
an  unreality  of  which  he,  the  interested  person, 
was  quite  aware. 

The  palace  of  Luxembourg  was  gorgeously 
decorated,  the  great  court  being  beautifully 
ornamented  and  containing  a  hastily-constructed 
amphitheatre  for  the  seating  of  officials.  Just 
within  the  principal  entrance  was  an  altar  to 
La  Patrie,  surrounded  by  statues  representing 
Liberty,  Equality  and  Peace.  It  was  here  that 
the  five  Directors  sat  awaiting  the  general  who 
was  to  be  presented  to  them  by  Talleyrand. 
Every  person  within  the  building  uncovered  as 
Napoleon  entered  and,  de  Bourrienne  adds, 
"  the  windows  were  full  of  young  and  beautiful 
females."  In  a  flattering  speech  Talleyrand,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  introduced  the 
young  general,  who  seemed  as  though  he  listened 
to  this  adulation  as  if  bored  in  the  extreme. 
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"  He  appeared  as  if  occupied  rather  with  what 
he  was  thinking  of,  than  with  what  was  said  to 
him." 

The  assembled  company  gave  Talleyrand  a 
plain  hint  that  it  had  not  come  to  hear  him  but 
to  see  and  hear  Napoleon,  but,  having  prepared 
his  speech,  he  recited  its  whole  length.  The 
"lion"  then  rose  and  in  few  words,  delivered 
modestly,  but  carelessly — as  if  what  he  said  was 
of  little  consequence — proceeded  to  summarise 
the  history  of  the  campaign  from  which  he  had 
just  returned. 

Barras,  the  President,  then  replied  for  the 
Directory,  and  wound  up  an  impassioned  oration 
by  embracing  Napoleon,  an  idea  which  so  tickled 
the  fancy  of  the  Directors  that  they  similarly 
acted.  The  insincerity  of  it  all  must  have 
secretly  amused  the  conqueror,  just  as  it  did  his 
secretary,  who  calls  it  a  "  sentimental  comedy." 

This  was  followed  by  a  banquet  given  in 
his  honour  by  the  two  Councils  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  wherein  were  hung  many  of  the 
pictures  which  Napoleon  had  confiscated  and 
despatched  to  Paris  during  the  campaign. 

Meanwhile  Josephine  had  not  yet  returned 
from  Rome,  and  so  could  not  share  in  the 
reception  given  to  her  husband.  Napoleon  took 
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up  his  residence,  and  awaited  her  coming,  at 
the  little  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  now 
named  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  in  honour  of  its 
famous  inhabitant. 

Josephine  arrived  at  last,  during  the  latter 
end  of  December,  and  in  recognition  of  the  event 
Talleyrand  gave  a  brilliant  reception  on  his 
own  account  at  the  H6tel  Gallifet,  inviting  four 
thousand  guests  to  meet  the  general  and  his 
wife.  In  splendour  and  magnificence  this  far 
outshone  the  previous  efforts  of  the  Directory 
and  Councils,  and  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
Napoleon  that  he  never  forgot  it,  and  would 
often  refer  to  it  in  after  years.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  famous  scene  with  Madame 
de  Stael  took  place.  She  secured  an  introduc- 
tion to  Napoleon  and  endeavoured  to  make  herself 
agreeable  by  paying  him  compliments.  But 
compliments  were  not  to  the  general's  taste,  and 
he  treated  his  fair  admirer  in  a  very  rude  fashion, 
not  even  deigning  to  answer  many  of  her 
questions  and  plainly  hinting  that  he  was  not 
anxious  to  prolong  the  conversation.  Foolishly 
ignoring  his  slights,  she  made  the  very  personal 
and  indiscreet  remark :  "  General,  what  woman 
do  you  love  best  ? "  To  this  he  gave  the  obvious, 
though  laconic,  reply:  "My  wife!"  "That," 
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she  pursued,  "is  natural,  but  suppose  I  say 
whom  do  you  esteem  most  ? "  "  The  best  house- 
keeper ! "  "  Yes,  yes !  "  she  pursued,  growing 
bolder  and  ruder  as  she  floundered  more  deeply ; 
"but  who  do  you  consider  the  first  among 
women  ?  "  "  That  one,  madame,  who  bears  the 
most  children ! "  and  with  that  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  her,  and,  let  it  be  added,  never 
forgave  her. 

Realising  that  the  voice  of  the  populace  and 
the  outward  display  of  the  Directors  were  mere 
emptiness,  Napoleon  felt  that  he  must  be  up 
and  doing,  otherwise  he  would  stagnate,  and 
would  possibly  be  ruined.  His  chief  desire  was 
to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Directory,  because 
such  a  position  would  afford  opportunities  for 
combating  the  sinister  designs  of  that  body.  But 
his  age  was  against  him,  and  he  rightly  judged 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  time  was  not 
favourable,  and  besides,  it  was  not  as  a  Director 
that  he  desired  to  figure,  but  something  far  more 
ambitious  and  lasting — a  desire  of  which  the 
Directors  had  some  suspicion. 
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THE   VEIL   IS   LIFTED 

COINCIDENT  with  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris  a 
popular  topic  of  conversation  was  a  projected 
invasion  of  England.  The  idea  had  thoroughly 
impregnated  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  saw 
in  it  nothing  which  could  not  be  accomplished. 
Napoleon  wished  to  test  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme  and  for  this  purpose,  accompanied 
by  three  officers,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  survey 
of  that  portion  of  the  French  coast  which  seemed 
to  offer  most  advantages  for  embarking  an  in- 
vading army.  For  this  purpose  he  absented 
himself  for  eight  days,  working  hard  all  the 
time,  interviewing  any  and  all  who  would  be 
likely  to  help  him.  Sailors,  pilots,  fishermen  and 
smugglers  were  all  closely  questioned,  their  testi- 
mony criticised,  and  themselves  subjected  to  the 
closest  cross-examination.  The  result  was,  as 
he  said  to  de  Bourrienne,  that  the  idea  "  was  too 
hazardous,  I  will  not  attempt  it.  I  will  not  risk 
upon  such  a  stake  the  fate  of  our  beautiful  France." 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  making  an 
attack  on  England  was  entirely  his  own,  and 
had  been  submitted  to  Talleyrand  during  the 
previous  autumn,  but  the  attack,  as  conceived 
by  him,  was  not  so  much  on  England  as  at  it, 
and  that  in  a  totally  different  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  the  one  popularly  thought  of.  His 
idea  was  "  to  seize  Malta  and  then  proceed  to 
occupy  Egypt,  gaining  thereby  a  territory  at 
once  capable  of  supplying  to  France  the  loss 
of  her  West  Indian  colonies,  and  the  means  of 
annoying  Great  Britain  in  her  Indian  trade  and 
empire." 

This  expedition  was  kept  secret,  and  it  was 
therefore  to  its  advantage  that  Napoleon  should 
advertise  his  survey  of  the  coast  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
England.  Being  made  aware  of  his  movements 
England  would  naturally  concentrate  her  atten- 
tion on  home  defence,  thus  leaving  a  Mediter- 
ranean port  practically  unwatched.  The  fact 
that  ships  and  troops  were  being  assembled  at 
Toulon  would  appear  quite  consistent  with  an 
attack  on  these  shores,  but  would  not  justify 
the  relaxation  of  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  coasts 
of  Normandy  and  Picardy. 

A  significant  light  is  thrown  on  the  relations 
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existing  between  Napoleon  and  his  wife  at  this 
time  when  it  is  mentioned  that  he  rarely  com- 
municated to  her  any  item  of  important  news 
which  he  desired  kept  secret.  She  was  now 
acting  the  hostess  to  all  and  sundry,  enjoying 
herself  in  the  process.  Men  and  women  of  vary- 
ing shades  of  opinion  thronged  her  salons,  and 
the  glamour  of  it  all  loosened  her  tongue  to  the 
point  of  indiscretion.  Seeing  that  some  of  his 
bitterest,  although  secret,  enemies  were  among 
the  habitue's  of  these  gatherings,  Napoleon 
solemnly  warned  his  wife  to  be  careful  in  what 
she  said,  for  she  might  be  sure  that  her  utter- 
ances would  be  taken  as  authorised  by  him. 
Knowing  that  she  was  not  to  be  trusted  he 
confided  very  little  to  her  and  indeed  nothing 
at  all  with  reference  to  the  projected  Egyptian 
campaign. 

It  was  therefore  in  an  almost  unprepared 
state  that  she  set  off  with  Napoleon  from  Paris 
late  on  the  night  of  3rd  May  1798,  en  route  for 
Toulon.  The  journey  was  taken  in  a  capacious 
carriage  called  a  "  berlin,"  on  top  of  which  was 
piled  the  luggage.  As  they  were  nearing  their 
destination  Napoleon  ordered  the  driver  not  to 
touch  at  Marseilles  but  to  drive  across  unfre- 
quented roads,  via  Roquevaire,  in  order  to  save 
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time.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  down  a  hill,  the  carriage  was 
suddenly  stopped  in  a  very  violent  fashion.  The 
cause  of  this  was  that  the  luggage  had  been 
caught  by  a  large  branch  of  a  tree  which  over- 
hung the  roadway,  and  being  firmly  bound  to 
the  carriage  roof  this  unseen  projection  had 
effectually  brought  the  vehicle  up  with  a  jerk. 
After  the  obstacle  had  been  removed  and  they 
were  about  to  proceed,  it  was  discovered  that  at 
a  distance  of  about  ten  yards  ahead  a  bridge, 
over  which  their  route  lay  and  which  crossed  a 
rapid  stream,  was  in  a  broken-down  condition. 
The  shock  of  this  discovery,  made  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  rather  unnerved  the 
travellers,  as  may  be  guessed. 

Toulon  was  reached  on  8th  May  and  all  the 
preparations  for  embarkation  were  reviewed  in 
detail  by  Napoleon.  Accompanying  the  expedi- 
tion were  a  number  of  scientific  men  specially 
chosen  by  the  general ;  they  included  two 
astronomers,  four  geometricians,  one  aeronaut, 
three  naturalists,  one  chemist,  one  mineralogist, 
one  antiquary,  six  civil  engineers  and  an  inter- 
preter. 

A  portable  library  had  also  been  selected, 
and  consisted  of  13  volumes  of  arts  and 
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sciences  ;  39  volumes  of  geography  and  voyages, 
including  those  of  Captain  Cook ;  125  historical 
works,  ancient  and  modern ;  40  volumes  of 
poetry,  including  the  general's  favourite  poet 
Ossian,  and  10  volumes  of  light  verses ;  20 
volumes  of  masterpieces  of  the  French  Theatre. 
In  the  way  of  novels,  there  were  4  volumes  of 
Voltaire,  Heloise  and  Werther ;  4  volumes  of 
Marmontel ;  40  volumes  of  English  novels ;  10 
volumes  of  Le  Sage  and  10  of  Prevost.  There 
were  also  works  on  political  and  moral  sciences — 
the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the 
Vedas,  Mythology,  Montesquieu  and  the  Koran, 
the  last  named  greatly  fascinating  Napoleon  on 
the  voyage. 

It  was  Nelson  who  commanded  the  Mediter- 
ranean Fleet  of  England  at  this  time,  and 
Napoleon  was  considerably  out  in  his  reckoning 
if  he  thought  that  he  had  raised  sufficient  dust 
to  blind  the  English  admiral  as  to  his  inten- 
tions. Scenting  mischief,  Nelson  had  asked  for 
and  obtained  a  considerable  reinforcement  and 
was  actually  cruising  within  sight  of  Toulon 
when  Napoleon  reached  it.  As  de  Bourrienne 
says :  "  Napoleon  well  knew  that  to  embark 
in  the  presence  of  Nelson  would  be  to  rush 
into  the  jaws  of  ruin ;  and  waited  until  some 
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accident  should  relieve  him  from  this  terrible 
watcher." 

Bonaparte  relieved  the  tedium  of  waiting  by 
examining  the  most  minute  details  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  in  making  sure  that  nothing  had 
been  overlooked.  At  last  fortune  intervened  in 
his  behalf,  for  on  the  eve  of  the  19th  of  May 
a  great  gale  arose,  driving  the  English  far  from 
the  coast  and  indeed  so  disabling  some  of  the 
vessels  that  Nelson  had  to  put  into  a  Sardinian 
harbour  for  repairs.  It  was  Napoleon's  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  at  once  gave  orders  for  his  troops 
to  be  embarked,  orders  so  rapidly  obeyed  that 
as  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  his  rays 
lit  up  the  scene  as  the  last  party  was  got  aboard. 

By  this  time  Josephine  had,  of  course,  been 
given  particulars  of  the  expedition,  and  although, 
it  is  asserted,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany 
her  husband  she  was  left  behind.  Two  years 
and  more  had  now  elapsed  since  their  marriage, 
and  as  yet  she  had  borne  him  no  child.  This 
was  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  Napoleon,  for  he 
most  ardently  desired  an  heir,  and  whilst  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  Josephine 
was  sterile  (seeing  that  she  had  borne  two 
children  to  Beauharnais),  he  scarcely  relished  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  the  deficient  partner. 
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It  was  therefore  arranged  that  during  Napoleon's 
absence  she  should  visit  the  watering-place  of 
Plombieres,  there  to  take  a  course  of  the  waters, 
which  were  said  to  be  efficacious  in  cases  of 
sterility.  Arrived  at  Plombieres  she  enjoyed 
quite  a  round  of  festivities  organised  for  her 
benefit  by  the  authorities,  who  delighted  to  do 
honour  to  the  wife  of  the  little  general.  Whilst 
witnessing  from  the  balcony  of  her  hotel  a  street 
procession  passing  below,  the  balcony  gave  way 
and  precipitated  Josephine  and  the  friends  who 
were  with  her  to  the  ground.  Fortunately  the 
distance  was  not  great,  a  matter  of  twelve  feet  or 
so,  but  the  shock  and  hurts  she  received  were 
sufficient  to  cause  Josephine  to  lie  up  for 
a  considerable  time,  thus  prolonging  her  visit 
much  beyond  the  original  period  arranged  for. 
Hortense  was  sent  for  from  school  to  nurse  and 
keep  company  with  her  mother,  and  when 
Josephine  was  fairly  convalescent  both  mother 
and  daughter  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  a  somewhat  significant  fact  to  note  that 
during  her  stay  at  this  place  messages  were 
being  constantly  sent  between  Josephine  and 
Barras,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  neither 
had  forgotten  that  episode,  related  earlier  in  this 
book,  when,  just  previous  to  her  marriage  with 
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Napoleon,  she  had  told  the  arch-libertine :  "  Rose 
will  always  be  yours,  ever  at  your  disposal ;  you 
have  only  to  make  a  sign ! " 

It  was  September  before  she,  with  Hortense, 
was  able  to  leave  the  watering-place  for  Paris, 
but  not  without  some  regrets,  for  they  had  found 
in  Plombieres  much  to  amuse  and  occupy  them. 

In  fairness  to  Josephine  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  at  one  time  she  certainly  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  follow  Napoleon  to  Egypt ;  she  had 
written  to  Hortense  to  this  effect,  but  all  plans 
to  this  end  were  frustrated  by  the  defeat  of  the 
French  squadron  at  Aboukir  on  1st  August  by 
the  English.  This  disaster  was  a  tremendous 
blow  to  Napoleon,  as  it  effectually  "  cut  him  off 
from  all  communication  with  France,  and  all 
hope  of  returning  thither,  except  by  a  degrad- 
ing capitulation  with  an  implacable  and  hated 
enemy."  Whilst  to  evade  the  English  ships 
might  have  proved  a  desirable  and  even  enjoy- 
able enterprise  for  blockade-runners,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Josephine  would 
submit  herself  to  the  risks  attending  such  a 
voyage ;  nor  would  Napoleon  wish  it. 

The  little  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  had 
for  some  time  been  diminishing  in  importance  in 
Josephine's  eyes,  and  she  had  made  no  secret  of 
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her  desire  to  live  in  a  house  whose  size  should 
be  more  in  accordance  with  her  exalted  station. 
On  this  point  Napoleon  agreed  with  her,  and  she 
therefore  had  been  looking  near  Paris  for  a  house 
which  would  meet  her  requirements.  She  had 
been  somewhat  struck  with  a  house  called  "  La 
Malmaison,"  and  at  the  first  opportunity  took 
Napoleon  to  see  it.  He  went  so  far  as  to  express 
a  wish  to  purchase  it  and  doubtless  would  have 
done  so  but  for  his  departure  to  the  East.  Now 
that  Josephine  had  returned,  after  a  lengthy 
absence,  to  Paris,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  settle 
on  La  Malmaison  and  signed  a  contract,  in  her  own 
name,  for  its  purchase.  But  she  had  not  herself 
the  money  to  pay,  so  drew  upon  her  brother-in- 
law,  Joseph,  who,  in  Napoleon's  absence  and  at 
his  desire,  disbursed  to  Josephine  her  allowance. 
The  purchase-money  was  a  very  large  sum,  as 
was  also  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  furniture, 
which  Josephine  agreed  to  buy,  and  the  result 
of  the  transaction  landed  her  very  heavily  in  debt. 
To  be  in  debt,  however,  was  as  second  nature 
to  Josephine ;  she  was  always  more  or  less  in 
debt.  Her  extravagance  and  foolishness  in  con- 
nection with  money  matters  had  already  caused 
many  grievous  words  between  Napoleon  and 
herself. 
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The  furnishing  and  decoration  of  La  Malmaison 
afforded  her  a  means  of  occupying  her  time  and, 
when  finished,  although  the  exterior  was  some- 
what forbidding  and  barracklike,  reflected  some 
credit  on  her  taste.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  vast 
museum,  wherein  were  ranged  the  hundred  and 
one  gifts — pictures,  mosaics,  statues,  jewels,  etc. 
— of  which  she  had  been  the  recipient  at  the 
hands  of  the  great  during  her  recent  triumphal 
progress  from  Italy. 

Alternating  between  Paris  and  La  Malmaison, 
she  presided  over  brilliant  gatherings  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  and  women  of  the  day.  Some 
were  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  learning,  few 
for  their  virtue ;  the  latter  was  easy,  like  the 
period.  Many  of  the  people  she  invited  to  those 
functions  Napoleon  had  expressly  forbidden  her 
to  entertain  —  they  represented  some  of  his 
craftiest  foes.  Some  writers  have  attempted  to 
excuse  Josephine  for  this  disobedience  by  giving 
it  as  their  opinion  that  she  was  able  to  frustrate 
their  designs  on  her  absent  husband  by  cultivat- 
ing their  acquaintance  and  thus  discovering  their 
intentions ;  in  fact  they  would  paint  her  as  an 
astute  secret  agent  in  her  husband's  behalf,  in 
the  performance  of  which  duties  she  was  to  be 
pardoned  for  the  dispensation  of  her  favours  and 
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for  the  compromising  situations  in  which  she 
was  sometimes  discovered  with  men  to  whom 
her  husband  had  absolutely — there  can  be  no 
question  about  that — forbidden  her  to  associate. 
It  was  now  that  Hippolyte  Charles  again  made 
his  welcome  appearance :  the  young  man  of 
fascinating  manners,  who  knew  how  welcome  he 
would  be  to  the  wife,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  ignominiously  kicked  out  of  the  way  by 
the  husband ! 

His  appearance  is  excused  on  the  ground  that 
he  came  to  thank  his  patroness  for  the  help  she 
had  given  him  in  recommending  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Compagnie  Bodin.  But  he  came 
to  stay — that  is,  to  stay  late.  He  was  a  frequent 
caller  at  La  Malmaison  and  was  often  to  be  seen 
tenderly  caressing  his  hostess  in  the  grounds 
very  late  at  night.  News  of  this  soon  spread, 
and  it  was  then  discovered  that  Monsieur  Charles 
had  the  run  of  the  house  at  La  Malmaison  and 
was  looked  upon  by  the  servants  as  a  privileged 
person.  And  this  was  the  man  whom  Napoleon 
had  banished  from  the  army  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  his  perfidious  conduct  and  to  remove 
a  source  of  temptation  to  his  wife !  Truly  Jose- 
phine was  unnecessarily  brazen  in  the  manner  of 
her  liaisons. 
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Nor  were  Barras  and  Talleyrand  forgotten  by 
her,  both  of  them  her  admirers,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  the  attraction  which  her  personal 
charms  possessed  for  them,  were  even  more 
assiduous  in  the  attentions  they  paid  her,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  some  inkling  of  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  ambitions  of  Napoleon  in  order  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  him  when  he  should, 
as  they  rightly  suspected  he  would,  turn  his 
attention  to  their  destruction. 

All  this  was,  naturally  enough,  making  of 
Napoleon  a  laughing-stock ;  whilst  fearing  him, 
folk  called  him  "cuckold"  under  their  breath, 
and  held  their  sides  with  suppressed  merriment. 
His  marriage  with  Josephine  had  always  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  him  and  his  family, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  they  made 
Josephine's  conduct  their  chief  concern,  treasur- 
ing up  each  fresh  bit  of  scandal  respecting  her, 
and  finding  the  means,  eventually,  of  letting 
Napoleon  know  the  true  state  of  affairs.  But 
Josephine  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  being  watched  ;  she  was  well  aware 
of  the  enmity  of  the  Bonapartes,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  in  condonation  of  her  conduct  that 
the  indiscretions  she  committed  were  committed 
more  for  the  pleasure  of  annoying  her  relatives 
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than  anything  else  1  This  is  a  weak  argument 
which  no  one  is  likely  to  accept  seriously.  The 
truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Josephine  never 
expected  Napoleon  to  return.  Knowing  the 
feeling  against  him  in  France  she  felt  almost 
certain  that  he  would  never  again  be  permitted 
to  land  on  its  shores  and  that  drastic  steps  would 
be  taken  to  carry  such  an  idea  into  execution. 
That,  it  would  seem,  was  the  opinion  she  held, 
and  her  conduct,  based  on  that  opinion,  can  only 
be  described  as  that  of  a  heartless  wanton.  She 
stood  to  lose  nothing  by  his  non-return,  indeed 
she  might  safely  assume  to  be  the  gainer.  Her 
marriage  was  not  for  love,  but  for  personal  gain 
— for  wealth  and  position,  both  of  which  she 
now,  in  some  degree  at  least,  possessed.  Having 
acquired  her  desires,  it  would  matter  little 
whether  the  man  who  had  made  both  possible 
for  her  now  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion  in  France  re- 
specting Napoleon  at  this  time.  By  some  it 
was  felt  that  Napoleon's  policy  was  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  although  it 
might  ultimately  be  supremely  advantageous  to 
him  personally.  Others  took  an  exactly  opposite 
view,  and  both  parties  were  actively  and  openly 
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working  against  each  other.  The  Directory  were, 
to  a  man,  anti-Napoleon,  and  the  perfidy  of  Jose- 
phine's conduct  becomes  more  apparent  when 
we  remember  that  the  Directors  were  her 
friends. 

One  of  the  most  active  workers  on  this  body 
against  Napoleon  was  the  President,  Gohier,  at 
whose  house  Josephine  was  a  very  frequent 
visitor,  and  whose  friendship,  as  also  that  of  his 
wife — "  a  lady  of  austere  virtue,"  posterity  names 
her — she  was  at  great  pains  to  cultivate.  In 
course  of  time  she  confided  to  Gohier  some 
particulars  of  her  infatuation  for  Charles ;  it  is 
possible  that  he  had  asked  her  bluntly  to  explain 
the  fact  of  this  young  man's  frequent  residence 
atLaMalmaison.  Inanycase,  her  disclosures  were 
of  such  a  character  that  he  felt  bound  to  advise 
her  to  banish  the  young  man  for  ever  and,  seeing 
that  she  was  averse  to  this,  finally  told  her  that 
the  only  course  open  to  her  was  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  Napoleon.  Details  of  her  relations 
with  Charles  are  not  given,  but  with  this  signifi- 
cant advice  of  Gohier 's  before  us  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  were  serious  and 
compromising.  What  his  wife,  the  "lady  of 
austere  virtue,"  had  to  say  to  this  we  are  not  told, 
but  as  Josephine  continued  to  visit  the  Gohiers', 
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even  more  frequently  than  before,  we  can  but 
surmise  that  her  austerity  relaxed  on  occasion. 
>•••••  • 

From  the  deck  of  the  Orient  (the  vessel  which 
bore  him  to  Egypt)  Napoleon  had  taken  a  last 
fond  look  at  the  fluttering  handkerchief  which, 
wet  with  her  good-bye  tears,  Josephine  waved  to 
him  from  the  quay,  and  then,  turning  his  face  to 
the  East,  strove  to  think  only  of  the  expedition 
he  was  embarking  upon  and  to  banish,  if  he 
might  for  awhile,  his  dreams  of  love.  For  a 
moment,  perhaps,  he  may  have  wondered 
whether  the  tears  just  shed  were  of  sadness  or 
of  joy — sadness  as  at  the  parting  of  lovers,  or 
joy  at  the  prospect,  on  Josephine's  part,  of  being 
relieved  of  his  presence  and  at  thoughts  of  the 
freedom  which  she  would  now  enjoy.  Her 
letters,  or  rather  the  absence  of  them ;  her 
apparent  indifference  to  him ;  the  advice  to  be 
watchful  which  he  had  received  from  candid 
friends,  came  to  him  now  with  overwhelming 
force  and,  strive  though  he  might,  he  could  not 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  unpleasant  deductions 
which  forced  themselves  upon  his  notice. 

Life  on  board  ship  lends  itself  peculiarly  to 
persons  of  a  contemplative  mind ;  to  others,  of 
more  active  temperament,  its  monotony  is  well- 
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nigh  unbearable.  To  these  latter  contemplation 
invariably  leads  to  introspection,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  habits  to  which  humanity  is  prone. 

Striving  to  find  some  outlet  for  his  activity, 
Napoleon  started  discussions  with  the  savants 
who  were  voyaging  with  him.  Questions  of 
religion,  of  government,  of  strategy  were  among 
those  he  put  forth.  Other  queries  he  raised  were 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  planets  being  in- 
habited, the  age  of  the  world,  and  whether  it 
would  be  by  fire  or  water  that  the  globe  would 
be  finally  destroyed.  Dreams  and  presentiments 
interested  him  deeply,  and  he  inquired  whether 
it  was  the  opinion  of  his  hearers  that  much 
credence  should  be  placed  in  them.  Of  presenti- 
ments he  must  assuredly  have  had  many,  and 
it  may  be  he  sought,  in  these  discussions,  to 
obtain  some  ray  of  hope  which  would  help  to 
dispel  his  gloomy  forebodings.  "  Passionately 
devoted  to  France,  anxious  for  his  own  glory, 
though  his  heart  was  so  full,  there  was  still 
a  large  place  kept  for  Josephine,  of  whom  he 
almost  always  spoke  to  me  in  our  familiar  con- 
versations," says  de  Bourrienne,  in  writing  of  this 
period.  But  his  suspicions  were  too  firmly 
established  to  be  easily  dismissed. 

The  squadron  arrived  off  Malta  on  the  10th  of 
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June,  but  long  before  this  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  know  the  whole  truth  about  Josephine, 
cost  what  it  might.  It  happened  that  certain 
officers  of  high  repute  were  on  board,  who  had 
not  accompanied  him  to  Italy.  With  these  he 
conferred  and  begged  that  they  would  hide 
nothing  from  him  relative  to  Josephine's  conduct 
whilst  he  had  been  away.  To  their  evidence 
was  added  that  of  officers  who  had  been  cam- 
paigning with  him  but  had  had  opportunities  for 
noting  Josephine's  conduct  which  he  had  not. 
What  they  told  him  can  only  be  guessed  ;  it  was, 
however,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  him  to 
write  to  his  brother  Joseph  a  letter,  which,  by 
the  way,  never  reached  him  (it  having  been 
forwarded  by  a  vessel  which  the  English 
captured),  containing  a  most  pathetic  message : 
"  I  commend  my  affairs  to  you.  Domestic 
matters  give  me  cause  for  great  trouble,  for  the 
veil  has  been  entirely  lifted  from  my  eyes.  It  is  a 
miserable  condition  to  feel  torn  by  conflicting 
emotions  with  regard  to  one  person."  And  in  a 
letter  which  was  sent  later,  and  which  did  reach 
its  destination,  he  writes :  "  Look  after  my  wife ; 
see  her  sometimes.  I  beg  Louis  to  give  her  good 
advice." 

This   voyage   is    full  of   significance    to   us, 
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studying,  as  we  are,  the  love  story  of  Josephine, 
for  it  marks  the  turning-point  in  Napoleon's 
love— the  parting  of  the  ways  for  Josephine 
and  him — the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  information  he  had  gleaned  from  the 
officers  almost  numbed  him ;  it  seared  his  heart. 
Oh !  what  a  fool  he  had  been !  His  pleading, 
affectionate  letters,  when  she  would  have  been 
content  only  with  a  regular  correspondence ! 
How  she  must  have  laughed  at  his  dulness  of 
perception  not  to  have  seen  through  it  all !  She 
had  made  him  a  pawn  in  a  game  wherein  she 
alone  would  call  "  Mate  ! "  Revenge  at  such  a 
time  is  a  pardonable  thought  for  a  man  so  ill- 
treated,  and  now  his  mind  dwelt  on  divorce  as 
his  only  solatium.  A  letter  of  Eugene's  to  his 
mother,  which  bears  a  date  one  day  previous 
to  Napoleon's  letter  (just  quoted)  to  Joseph, 
throws  a  little  light  on  the  identity  of  the  officers 
consulted  by  Napoleon.  He  wrote  : 

"  Bonaparte  for  five  days  seemed  very  melan- 
choly, and  this  followed  after  a  talk  which  he  had 
with  Julien,  Junot  and  Berthier.  He  was  more 
affected  than  I  should  have  believed  with  these 
conversations.  All  that  I  could  overhear  was 
that  Charles  came  in  your  carriage  too  within 
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three  post-stations  of  Paris,  that  you  have  seen 
him  in  Paris,  that  you  have  been  to  the  fourth 
tier  of  the  Italiens  with  him,  that  he  gave  you 
your  little  dog  [Fortune  had  died,  and  to 
Napoleon's  annoyance  had  been  replaced  by  a 
pug]  and  is  even  at  this  moment  with  you. 
You  know,  quite  well,  mamma,  that  I  do  not 
believe  this,  but  what  is  certain  is  that  the 
general  is  much  affected.  Nevertheless  he  has 
redoubled  his  kindness  to  me.  He  seems  by 
his  actions  to  wish  to  say  that  the  children  are 
not  answerable  for  the  faults  of  their  mother. 
But  your  son  chooses  to  think  all  this  gossip  the 
invention  of  your  enemies.  He  does  not  love 
you  the  less  for  it,  nor  desire  the  less  to  embrace 
you." 

Eugene's  position  was  extremely  difficult,  for, 
loyal  though  he  would  undoubtedly  wish  to  be 
to  his  mother,  he  yet  felt  strongly  drawn  to 
his  stepfather.  Although  not  greatly  apparent 
in  his  letter,  there  seems  to  be  a  wistful  plea 
underlying  his  words,  as  though  he  would  say : 
"  If  these  statements  are  true,  I  would  yet  give 
much  to  know  that  they  are  not." 

Something  in  this  young  man's  bearing  must 
have  appealed  strongly  to  Napoleon.  We  have 
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seen  by  Eugene's  letter  that  his  stepfather  grew 
kinder  towards  him  rather  than  estranged,  as 
he  might  well  have  done  when  his  mother's 
misconduct  had  been  related.  Doubtless  the  lad 
reciprocated  this  kindly  feeling  in  the  fullest 
manner,  and,  although  he  dared  not  do  it 
pointedly,  conveyed  to  his  general's  mind  the 
idea  that  he  was  not  altogether  unsympathetic. 
In  Eugene's  Memoirs,  when  referring  to  a 
period  just  after  the  landing  of  the  army  in 
Egypt,  he  says : 

"About  this  time  the  Commander-in-Chief 
began  to  have  great  cause  for  trouble,  partly 
because  of  the  discontent  among  some  of  the 
generals,  and  partly  on  account  of  news  that 
he  received  from  France,  where  people  were 
trying  to  disturb  his  domestic  happiness.  Al- 
though I  was  very  young,  I  inspired  him  with 
so  much  confidence  that  he  made  me  a  sharer 
in  his  sorrows.  It  was  generally  at  night  that 
he  thus  unbosomed  himself,  walking  with  great 
strides  up  and  down  his  tent.  I  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  he  could  talk  openly.  I  tried 
to  soften  his  resentment ;  I  comforted  him  as 
best  I  could  and  as  much  as  my  age  and  the 
respect  I  felt  for  him  permitted." 
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It  is  a  pitiable  scene  this,  as  described  by 
Eugene.  Like  a  drowning  man  clutching  at 
straws,  it  seems  as  if  Napoleon,  knowing  the 
boy's  loyalty  to  his  mother,  strove  to  entice 
some  stray  word  from  his  lips  which  would 
banish  the  evil  effects  of  the  gloomy  thoughts 
which  possessed  him  and,  perchance,  give  him 
cause  to  hope  that  all  might  yet  be  well. 

But  whilst  Eugene  might  comfort,  he  could 
not  heal. 
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THE  thought  of  Josephine's  infidelity  was  ever 
present  with  him.  So  much  so  that  at  odd 
moments  he  would  discuss  his  domestic  affairs 
with  those  of  his  generals  whom  he  thought 
might  condole  with  him.  In  this  connection 
it  is  related  by  de  Bourrienne  that  on  a  memor- 
able day  in  February  1799  he  saw  Napoleon  in 
deep  converse  with  Junot.  Junot's  conversation 
was  of  such  a  character  that,  as  Napoleon  listened 
it  was  noticed  his  face  turned  paler  than  usual, 
causing  anxiety  to  his  secretary,  who  had  never 
before  seen  his  master  so  moved.  The  nature 
of  Junot's  communication  may  be  guessed  from 
de  Bourrienne's  description : 

"  He  seemed  in  great  mental  distress  and  re- 
peatedly held  his  head  as  if  hi  pain.  I  went 
forward  to  him,  when,  seeing  me,  he  flew  into  a 
violent  passion  exclaiming  in  a  voice  stifled 
with  rage :  *  You  are  not  attached  to  me ! 
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Women !  Josephine  !  Josephine  !  Had 

you,  Bourrienne,  cared  for  me,  you  would  have 
told  me  all  that  I  have  just  learned  from  Junot ; 
he  is  a  true  friend.  Josephine  1  and  I  am  six 
hundred  leagues  away.  You  should  have  told 
me !  Josephine !  to  have  deceived  me  thus. 
She,  of  all  women !  Woe  to  those  fops  and 
puppies,  I  will  exterminate  the  whole  tribe  !  As 
for  Josephine — divorce !  Yes,  I  say,  divorce ! 
A  public,  overwhelming  divorce.  I  must  write. 
I  know  all,  now.  It  is  your  fault ;  you  should 
have  told  me.' 

"  In  vain  I  sought  to  calm  him  "  (continues  de 
Bourrienne).  "  I  suggested  that  there  might  be 
doubts,  and  attempted  to  divert  his  thoughts  by 
reminding  him  of  his  glory. 

"  '  My  glory!'  exclaimed  Napoleon  with  a  look 
of  despair ;  *  I  would  give  all  that  I  possess  of 
glory  if  only  what  Junot  has  just  told  me  were 
not  true,  so  dearly  do  I  love  that  woman.  If  she 
be  guilty,  then  divorce  must  for  ever  separate  us. 
I  will  not  be  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  asses 
in  Paris.  I  will  write  to  Joseph  and  he  shall 
get  the  divorce  pronounced  ! ' : 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  but  that  Napoleon  had  been  absolutely 
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faithful  to  Josephine,  although  he  might,  if  he  had 
desired,  have  commanded  any  number  of  feminine 
distractions,  but  such,  as  Masson  says,  "he 
would  have  looked  upon  as  treason  to  a  beloved 
and  faithful  mistress."  But  all  this  was  now 
changed ;  henceforth  he  felt  free  to  act  as  though 
he  had  made  no  pledge  to  any  woman.  He  gave 
a  free  rein  to  his  desires,  which  hitherto  had  drawn 
him  to  Paris  and  to  one  woman  only.  He  made 
no  secret  of  his  affairs  in  this  direction  and 
indeed,  as  may  be  expected,  gave  Eugene  grave 
cause  for  offence.  He  discovered  his  first  dis- 
traction in  a  young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  22nd  Chasseurs,  named  Foures. 
She  had  no  right  to  have  been  in  Egypt  at  all 
but,  like  many  another  woman  anxious  to  ac- 
company her  husband,  had  disregarded  the 
general's  order  with  regard  to  officers'  wives 
and  been  smuggled  aboard  at  Toulon  by  don- 
ning a  chasseur's  uniform.  Arrived  at  Cairo 
she  resumed  her  ordinary  clothing,  and  appeared 
to  be  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband.  She 
was  exceedingly  pretty,  and  was  first  brought 
to  Napoleon's  notice  at  a  fete  given  on  1st 
December  1798.  He  at  once  became  passion- 
ately enamoured  of  her  and  strove  by  every 
means  to  make  her  disloyal  to  her  husband.  It 
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is  a  mean  story,  and  depicts  all  too  clearly  one  of 
the  sinister  sides  of  Napoleon's  character ;  his 
own  happiness  wrecked,  he  feels  no  compunction 
at  wrecking  the  happiness  of  another.  But  the 
husband  was  in  the  way,  and  to  remove  him  the 
following  order  was  issued :  "  Citizen  Foures, 
lieutenant  in  the  22nd  regiment  of  Chasseurs  a 
Cheval,  is  hereby  commanded  to  leave  Rosetta 
by  the  first  diligence,  and  to  betake  himself  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  is  to  embark.  Citizen 
Foures  will  be  the  bearer  of  dispatches  which 
he  is  not  to  open  till  he  is  at  sea ;  he  will  then 
find  his  instructions."  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  upon  which  Foures  departed  the  general 
gave  a  dinner-party  to  Madame  Foures  and  some 
other  French  ladies  of  easy  virtue,  and  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all 
as  to  his  intentions  towards  her  and  as  to  the 
reason  of  the  lieutenant's  hurried  despatch.  An 
element  of  comedy  was  introduced  by  the  fact 
that  the  vessel  bearing  Lieutenant  Foures  was 
captured  by  the  English  the  day  after  it  set  sail ; 
and  as  Foures  was  undoubtedly  aware  of  the 
reason  for  his  journey,  he  told  his  story  to  the 
English  officers,  who,  from  a  spirit  of  mischief, 
released  him  on  parole.  After  reporting  him- 
self he  sought  out  his  wife,  and  so  chastised  her 
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that  she  demanded  a  divorce,  in  order  to  escape 
from  his  violence,  and  it  was  at  once  granted 
in  the  presence  of  a  commissary  of  the  army. 
Finally  her  husband  was  ordered  to  return  to 
France,  which  he  did. 

Napoleon's  relations  with  this  woman  were 
now  conducted  with  a  freedom  and  openness 
that  was  nothing  short  of  scandalous.  It  was 
the  talk  of  the  army  and  earned  for  the  woman 
the  sobriquet:  "Queen  of  the  East."  So 
humiliating  was  it  all  to  young  Eugene  (who, 
as  aide-de-camp,  was  forced  to  accompany  the 
general  when  out  driving)  that  he  asked  to  be 
excused  the  duty  of  attending  Napoleon  when 
accompanied  by  this  woman.  This  request  led 
to  a  scene  between  the  youth  and  his  stepfather, 
but  Napoleon  had  the  good  sense  to  realise  its 
reasonableness  and  granted  it. 

In  connection  with  this  woman  it  is  related 
that  Napoleon  became  so  infatuated  with  her 
that  he  actually  discussed  marriage  with  her 
when  he  should  have  divorced  Josephine.  Her 
after  career  was  a  romantic  one,  but  does  not 
concern  this  narrative. 

Recording  events  which  happened  at  this 
period  de  Bourrienne  makes  mention  of  many 
acts  of  cruelty  of  which  Napoleon  was  guilty — 
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wholesale  slaughters  which  made  even  the 
officers  turn  pale — and  it  would  therefore  seem 
that  for  a  time  the  general's  baser  passions 
were  overmastering  him,  a  condition  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  he  was  trying 
to  drown  all  thoughts  of  the  woman  who  had 
deceived  him.  And  yet  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  at  times  he  was  longing  and  looking 
for  the  day  when  he  might  return  to  France  and, 
possibly,  put  an  end  to  his  disquietude. 

The  opportunity  arrived  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly. It  happened  that  Napoleon  became 
possessed  of  a  copy  of  a  French  newspaper  (sent 
ashore  from  an  English  ship)  wherein  he  learnt  of 
the  disasters  which  had  overtaken  France  in  Italy. 
Glancing  over  the  journal  with  eagerness,  for  it 
was  the  first  French  news  they  had  had  for  ten 
months,  he  exclaimed :  "  Ah  1  my  expectations 
have  not  deceived  me ;  the  fools  have  lost  Italy. 
All  the  fruit  of  our  victories  has  disappeared  :  I 
must  leave  Egypt."  Calling  Berthier,  he  said  : 
"  Things  go  ill  in  France.  I  must  see  what  is 
passing  there :  you  must  come  with  me." 

They  left  Egypt  on  22nd  August  1799,  not 
without  a  dread  lest  they  might  be  captured  by 
the  English,  whose  vessels  were  always  watching 
for  stray  craft.  Good  fortune  favoured  them,  for 
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they  were  not  molested  and,  to  their  relief, 
landed  on  8th  October  at  Freyjus,  a  small  town 
just  below  Cannes.  Napoleon  decided  to  return 
to  Paris  at  once,  and  although  his  arrival  was 
totally  unexpected,  the  journey  was  marked  by  a 
long  series  of  triumphal  receptions.  Everywhere 
he  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  welcome,  his  pro- 
gress being  signalled  from  place  to  place.  Un- 
aware of  the  real  reason  for  his  return,  the 
populace  looked  upon  his  coming  as  a  sign  of 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  Directory, 
which  was  fast  becoming  unbearable. 

When  the  news  reached  Paris  it  caused  an 
undoubted  sensation,  but  nowhere  more  than  at 
the  Gohiers',  at  whose  table  Josephine  was  then 
dining.  With  a  resource  which  never  seemed 
to  desert  her,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  ordered  post 
horses  immediately,  saying  to  the  astonished  Go- 
hier :  "  I  must  go  and  meet  him ;  it  will  not  do 
for  others  to  forestall  me."  And  then,  noting 
the  reproachful  look  in  Gohier's  eye,  added : 
"  Do  not  fear,  President,  as  to  Bonaparte's  in- 
tentions. When  he  hears  how  much  I  have 
been  in  your  society,  he  will  be  grateful  for  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  me  during  his  absence. 
We  must  combine  to  prevent  him  from  falling 
under  the  influence  of  traitors."  To  Gohier  this 
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was  a  much  needed  assurance,  for  was  he  not  the 
man  who  had  worked  so  hard  and  desperately  to 
weaken  Napoleon's  influence  ? 

And  now  the  post  horses  are  at  the  door  and 
Josephine  soon  speeding  forth  to  meet  her 
husband,  like  a  dutiful  wife  long  expectant !  She 
is  playing  a  desperate  card  to-night.  She  knows 
all  too  well  that  it  must  be  acting  of  the  highest 
order  if  she  is  to  quell  the  storm  which  is  about 
to  break  on  her  faithless  head  !  This  husband, 
whose  return  might  never  have  been,  whose 
very  existence  she  had  even  permitted  herself  to 
forget,  had  come ;  was  now  on  the  road,  speed- 
ing to  Paris — and  vengeance  ! 

Alas  !  cruel  Fate !  there  were  two  roads  open 
to  him :  one  the  Bourbonnais,  the  other  the 
Burgundian,  but,  knowing  his  preference,  Jose- 
phine chose  the  latter — and  he  took  the  other. 
But  she  must  reach  him  before  he  arrived  at 
Paris,  otherwise  that  hated,  all-seeing  family  of 
his  would  obtain  his  ear,  would  have  told  him 

all  and   then 1     Ah  !  but  she  must  speed  ! 

Haste,  postillions,  I  go  to  meet  my  love  !  But 
the  whips  and  shouts  are  of  little  avail,  for 
already  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Lucien,  wiser 
than  Josephine,  have  met  Napoleon  on  the 
Bourbonnais  road  and  told  him  all ;  and  any- 
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thing  they  forgot  to  tell  was  speedily  related  by 
the  sisters,  who  made  much,  we  may  be  sure,  of 
their  story. 

Meanwhile  Josephine's  horses  are  galloping 
to  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  for  she 
may  yet  be  the  first  to  greet  him  in  their  home. 
It  is  not  to  be,  however,  for  he  arrives  first, 
inquires  for  her,  hears  that  she  has  gone  to 
Lyons  to  meet  him,  and  is  suspicious  at  this 

sudden  anxiety.  Perhaps ?  ah !  no,  it  was 

not  love  that  prompted  the  action  !  It  was  fear, 
shame.  Her  resource  had  abandoned  her;  she 
could  not  summon  the  courage  to  dissemble  in 
the  face  of  those  around  him,  who  knew  of  her 
guilt  too  well. 

"  I  would  give  my  glory  if  what  Junot  has 
just  told  me  were  not  true ! " 

He  shut  himself  in  his  study  alone  and  paced 
the  room  with  a  heavy  heart,  schooling  himself 
to  utter  the  final  words  which  should  separate 
them  for  ever. 

Hark !  she  comes.  His  heart  almost  stops 
beating.  She  knocks  at  his  door,  but  he  will  not 
answer.  She  beseeches ;  there  are  tears  in  her 
voice ;  if  he  sees  her  now,  dishevelled  and 
wretched,  he  will  relent.  Still  no  answer  to 
her  entreaties.  "  Open,  my  dear  love,  oh  I  my 
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dear  love.  I  will  tell  all.  You  cannot  believe 
any  but  me.  Open  !  oh !  I  pray  you  open." 

But  the  door  remains  fast  and  she  can  hear 
him  pacing  within  the  room.  She  knows  quite 
well  what  that  pacing  means ;  she  realises  that 
he  is  struggling  with  himself — a  battle  between 
love  and  honour — and  hopes  that,  given  strength, 
love  and  she  may  win. 

Hours  go  by;  a  day,  and  her  strength  is 
almost  exhausted.  Her  maid,  wise  woman, 
suggests  that  the  children  be  sent  for  to  add 
their  pleadings  to  her  own.  They  are  brought 
and  the  two  commence  their  appeal,  in  their 
case  at  least  a  heartfelt  one,  with  no  ulterior 
motive.  He  loves  these  children.  Eugene,  a 
noble  lad,  has  endeared  himself  to  the  stern 
general.  A  remembrance  of  the  scene  when 
the  boy  pleaded  for  his  father's  sword  and  of 
his  fidelity  to  his  mother  when  in  Egypt  flits 
for  a  moment  through  the  general's  mind.  He 
relents.  "  Fetch  your  mother,"  he  commands, 
and  she  is  brought,  faint  with  her  tears  and  long 
abstinence  from  food.  She  is  so  weak  that  he 
is  forced  to  support  her,  and  then  he  led  her  to 
his  couch.  But  love  had  fled.  Henceforth  it 
must  be  a  tender  regard  only.  "  From  that 
moment  a  new  existence  began  for  them  both, 
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and  Josephine  was  able  to  measure  the  full 
depths  of  the  abyss,  that  she  herself  had  created. 
Contrary  to  her  expectations,  she  found  her 
husband  prepared  to  hesitate  at  no  extreme 
measure ;  she  was  seized  with  terror  at  the  idea 
that  she  might  fall  back  into  the  condition  of 
isolation  without  prestige,  which  she  dreaded 
beyond  everything  else."1 

Undoubtedly  she  was  chastened,  and  strove  in 
every  way  to  prove  her  gratitude  to  him  who 
had  thus  condoned  her  offences  and  allowed  her 
to  triumph  over  those  who,  seeking  her  downfall, 
had  almost  been  proclaimed  victorious.  Proof 
of  her  anxiety  to  please  was  forthcoming  when 
she  busied  herself  to  further  her  husband's  efforts 
to  establish  himself  as  Dictator  of  France,  to 
effect  which  meant  the  overthrow  of  the  Di- 
rectory. How  like  a  woman  is  that  crafty  letter 
of  hers  to  Gohier,  the  President  of  the  Directory. 
She  had  eaten  at  his  house ;  been  free  to  come 
and  go  as  she  liked ;  had  even  hinted  that  his 
antipathy  to  Napoleon  met  with  her  approval ; 
gave  proof  of  this  in  her  confession  to  him  of 
love  for  Hippolyte  Charles.  And  now  that 
Bonaparte  had  returned,  the  whole  action  of  the 
play  is  changed ;  she  sees  she  must  use  Gohier  to 

1  "The  Private  Life  of  Napoleon,"  by  Arthur  Levy. 
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further  her  husband's  cause.  When  the  coup 
d'etat  shall  take  place  the  Directory  must  and 
shall  be  minus  the  presence  and  support  of  its 
president,  Gohier.  In  secret  the  coup  d'etat  had 
been  planned  for  the  7th  of  November  1799 
(known  to  history  as  16th  Brumaire,  year  VIII). 
It  was  postponed  and  fixed  for  the  9th.  On  the 
eve  of  the  fateful  day  she  wrote : 

"  MY  DEAR  GOHIER, — Will  you  and  your  wife 
breakfast  with  us  to-morrow,  at  eight  ?  Do  not 
fail  us,  there  are  so  many  interesting  things  about 
which  I  would  talk  to  you.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
Gohier.  Believe  me,  always,  sincerely  yours, 
"  LA  PAGERIE-BONAPARTE." 

Madame  Gohier  went  alone  to  this  break- 
fast, saw  something  that  disconcerted  her  and, 
hurriedly  excusing  herself,  set  off  to  warn  her 
husband — but  she  was  too  late.  Gohier  states 
that  he  was  suspicious  from  the  outset,  but  this 
remark  must  be  taken  as  wisdom  gained  after 
the  event. 

The  well-laid  plans  of  Napoleon  and  his  friends 
were  successful,  and  in  December  he  was  declared 
First  Consul.  He  had  already  moved  from  the 
little  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  to  the 
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Luxembourg,  a  more  fitting  residence,  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  Tuileries  was  assigned  to 
him  as  an  official  residence,  the  removal  from 
the  Luxembourg  taking  place,  in  great  state,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  February  1800.  And  now, 
with  the  Government  reins  in  his  hands,  he  set 
about  realising  some  of  his  ambitions.  All 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  country  during 
his  absence  in  Egypt  were  recovered,  and  his 
former  victories  brought  to  remembrance. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  Consulate  an 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life  by  Royalist  as- 
sassins, who  hoped,  by  killing  him,  to  regain  the 
throne  of  France  to  the  Bourbons.  This  attempt 
took  place  on  Christmas  Eve,  1800,  the  occasion 
being  the  visit  of  the  First  Consul,  with  his 
wife,  to  the  opera,  to  hear  Haydn's  oratorio, 
The  Creation.  By  the  merest  fluke  the  catas- 
trophe was  averted.  In  any  case  it  served 
the  purpose  of  proving  to  Napoleon  the  regard 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  had  for  him, 
for  when,  nothing  daunted  by  the  horror  of  this 
attempt  on  his  life,  he  entered  his  box  with 
Josephine,  the  whole  audience  rose  and  shouted 
for  joy.  This  was  a  scene  which  must  have 
given  the  greatest  pleasure  to  Josephine,  who 
dearly  loved  sensation.  Two  years  later — that  is, 
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in  1802 — Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  Consul  for 
life,  but  although  it  was  for  him  the  achievement, 
in  part,  of  his  ambition,  Josephine  saw  in  it  cause 
for  personal  alarm.  She  saw  the  trend  of  events 
all  too  plainly,  and  knew  that  Napoleon's  ambition 
would  not  now  be  satisfied  until  he  had  been 
proclaimed  Emperor. 

She  knew  that  as  Emperor  his  old  longing  for 
a  son  and  heir  would  be  revived,  and  she  also 
realised — and  it  was  a  pitiful  admission  to  make 
— that  he  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  herself  if 
this  longing  was  to  be  satisfied.  There  was  a 
something  indefinable,  but  existent  nevertheless, 
in  Napoleon's  bearing  towards  her  which  she 
could  not  misconstrue,  and  it  only  made  her  the 
more  anxious  to  please  him.  Save  for  her  love 
of  display  and  her  extravagant  habits,  which 
caused  her  to  dissemble  when  taxed  by  her 
husband,  there  was  now  very  little  of  the  old 
Josephine  in  existence.  By  a  careful  weeding- 
out  process  the  Court  had  been  purged  of  many 
of  its  worst  characters,  and  Josephine  knew  that 
Napoleon  would  be  displeased  if  he  found  her  in 
the  company  of  certain  of  her  old  companions. 
Madame  Tallien  was  forbidden  her  salon ;  Barras 
had  retired,  under  escort,  from  the  capital.  It  was 
Josephine  who  played  the  lover  now,  not  Napoleon. 
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Not  that  he  was  cruel  or  thoughtless  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  seemed  to  be  more  tender  and  regardful 
as  day  succeeded  day,  and  this  only  made  her 
lot  the  harder  to  bear.  Like  a  drowning  woman 
clutching  at  a  floating  straw,  she  once  more  had 
recourse  to  the  waters  of  Plombieres,  but  her 
visit  was  futile.  To  add  to  her  misery  malicious, 
mischief-making  women  round  about  her  were 
for  ever  introducing  the  subject  of  "  barrenness  " 
into  the  conversation  in  such  a  pointed  manner 
that  she  was  often  moved  to  tears.  Further- 
more, she  had  to  undergo  the  mortification  of 
having  the  suggestion  made  to  her  by  apparent 
well-wishers  that  she  should  adopt  a  child  and 
pretend  it  was  her  own. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  she  regarded 
"every  step  of  the  First  Consul  towards  the 
throne  as  removing  him  one  step  farther  from 
herself." 
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"  As  wife  of  the  First  Consul  I  was  happy, 
indeed,  because  I  was  enabled  to  render  him 
important  services ;  but,  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Empress,  I  found  all  the  avenues  to  the  throne 
so  beset  by  men  of  every  condition,  and  every 
faction,  that  I  ceased  to  exert  the  same  empire 
over  Napoleon's  mind."  These  words  of  Jose- 
phine fitly  describe  her  feelings  when,  on  the 
2nd  of  December  1804,  Napoleon  crowned  her 
Empress.  Despite  the  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  ceremony  she  felt  that  this  act, 
instead  of  forging  the  final  link  which  should 
bind  her  to  Napoleon,  had  in  reality  been  one  of 
severance. 

Ever  ready  to  put  faith  in  premonitions,  she 
saw  all  too  plainly  that  this  function,  preceded 
as  it  had  been  by  a  religious  ceremony,  uniting 
her  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  to  Napoleon  as 
his  wife,  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  drama,  her 
part  in  which  was  almost  too  distressing  to  con- 
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template.  For  three  years  she  lived  in  constant 
dread  lest  the  moment  should  arrive,  which  she 
knew  must  some  day  arrive,  when  Napoleon,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  plans,  would  publicly  snap  the 
tie  which  bound  them.  She  knew  that  he  had 
discussed  the  subject  with  others ;  for,  although 
he  had  endeavoured  to  keep  the  subject  of  these 
discussions  secret,  their  purport  had  leaked  out 
and  reached  her  ears.  Fouche',  that  wily  Minister 
of  Police,  took  upon  himself,  entirely  without 
authority,  the  task  of  hinting  to  Josephine  that 
she  should  sacrifice  herself  to  France  and  the 
best  interests  of  her  husband  by  making  it  easy 
for  Napoleon  to  divorce  her.  He  reminded  her 
that  Napoleon's  mind  was  set  with  the  desire  to 
beget  a  successor  and  that  he  would  not  rest 
until  his  desires  in  this  matter  were  consum- 
mated. 

For  this  anticipation  of  events  Fouche  was 
severely  reprimanded  by  the  Emperor,  and 
narrowly  escaped  losing  his  office  ;  but  although 
Napoleon's  anger  was  great  on  this  occasion  and 
undoubtedly  genuine,  Josephine  knew  that  his 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  very  subject 
for  broaching  which  he  was  now  chastising  his 
Minister. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  November  1809  that 
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Napoleon  made  the  dread  communication  to  her. 
They  had  sat  facing  each  other  at  table,  partak- 
ing of  a  repast  which  was  probably  the  gloomiest 
of  their  lives.  At  last  the  Emperor  rose  and 
requested  Josephine  to  come  with  him  to 
his  cabinet.  Endeavouring  to  calm  himself,  he 
assumed  an  air  of  sternness  which  he  was 
unable  to  sustain.  Taking  her  by  the  arm  he 
said :  "  Josephine,  my  dear  Josephine,  you 
know  how  much  I  have  loved  you ;  we  have 
been  happy  together,  you  and  I.  But  I  have  no 
heir,  and  you  must  know  that,  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  my  destiny  is  bound  to  master  my 
affections.  The  interests  of  France  demand  that 
one  of  my  own  blood  shall  follow  me,  and  you 
must  free  me  that  I  may  obey  the  behests  of  our 
country."  That  was  all  he  dared  say,  for,  totter- 
ing and  moaning,  "  It  will  kill  me !  it  will  kill 
me  ! "  she  fell  swooning  to  the  floor.  Alarmed, 
Napoleon  called  to  his  usher,  Bausset,  who  was 
outside  the  door,  wondering  at  the  noise  created 
by  his  mistress.  Between  them  they  carried  her 
to  her  apartments,  where  for  three  hours  she  lay 
unconscious. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  was  beside  himself 
with  fear  and  so  unstrung  that  he  actually  de- 
tailed the  scene  to  one  of  his  servants,  a  lapse 
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from  dignity  which  naturally  surprised  the  man 
and  at  the  same  time  suggests  the  distressed  state 
of  Napoleon's  mind. 

Eventually  Josephine  became  more  calm  and, 
resigning  herself  to  the  inevitable,  prepared 
herself  for  the  final  and  public  renunciation, 
which  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  Tuileries  on 
14th  December.  Accompanied  by  Eugene  and 
Hortense  she  stood,  pale  and  trembling,  while 
Napoleon,  holding  her  hand,  pronounced  the 
words  which  told  the  world  that  his  partnership 
with  Josephine  was  about  to  be  dissolved : 

"  The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy,  the 
desires  of  my  people,  require  that  I  should  leave 
behind  me  heirs  to  occupy  the  throne  upon  which 
Providence  has  placed  me.  For  years  I  have 
given  up  hope  of  children  by  my  marriage  with 
my  well-beloved  Josephine  and  it  is  this  fact, 
and  this  alone  which  causes  me  to  renounce  her 
whom  I  love,  believing  that  it  is  for  the  good  of 
my  subjects  and  my  country.  I  have  no  cause 
for  complaint ;  on  the  contrary  I  have  nothing 
but  tenderness  in  my  heart  towards  her  who,  for 
thirteen  years  has  been  my  wife." 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  they  were  a  genuine  expression  of  his  sorrow. 
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It  was  necessary  that  Josephine  should  state 
her  acquiescence,  but  this  she  was  unable  to  do, 
owing  to  her  emotion ;  she  therefore  handed  a 
written  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
read  it  for  her. 

Later  in  the  day  the  Senate  proclaimed  the  act 
of  marriage  dissolved,  and  the  decree  was  signed 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 

No  longer  his  wife,  though  by  statute  she  re- 
tained the  title  of  Empress  Crowned,  she  retired 
to  her  rooms  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  her  departure  from  the  Tuileries. 

There  were  many  tears  dropped  over  garments 
and  decorations  which,  as  she  superintended  their 
collection,  she  knew  she  could  never  wear  again. 

Bitter  must  have  been  her  reflections  at  the 
thought  that  she  was  going  away,  practically  cast 
forth  by  the  man  who  still  loved  her  and  whom 
she  loved,  in  order  to  make  way  for  one  whom 
Nature  had  more  kindly  endowed  than  herself. 
For  this  she  could  have  no  remorse ;  she  knew  it 
to  be  a  physical  disability  entirely  beyond  her 
control. 

But  at  such  a  moment,  and  afterwards  at 
La  Malmaison,  there  must  have  come  some  re- 
collection of  the  past  to  cause  the  blush  of  shame 
to  mantle  her  cheeks.  The  early  days  in  Mar- 
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tinique  and  her  girlish  infatuation  for  the  English 
youth ;  the  action  of  her  parents  in  turning  the 
current  of  her  affections  into  a  totally  unsatis- 
factory channel ;  her  ill-fated  marriage  with 
Beauharnais  when,  possibly,  her  ideas  of  chivalry 
had  been  sorely  shattered,  ill-preparing  her 
for  the  whole-hearted,  boisterous  affection  of 
Napoleon ;  and  finally  her  life  with  the  man 
who  had  now  renounced  her. 

Rightly  or  wrongly — and  among  her  chronic- 
lers there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
point — she  might  blame  others  for  everything 
which  happened  in  her  life  up  to  and  including 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  she,  and  she  only,  could 
be  blamed  for  the  lost  opportunities  of  the  past 
few  years  when,  despite  his  pleadings,  she  had 
flouted  and  even  laughed  to  scorn  the  affection 
which  Napoleon  lavished  upon  her. 

From  this  time  until  her  death  Josephine 
spent  her  days  between  La  Malmaison,  Navarre, 
and  periods  of  travel.  Her  love  of  display, 
which  so  often  degenerated  into  senseless  ex- 
travagance, kept  her  mind  fairly  well  occupied 
excepting  when  she  was  bemoaning  her  lot  at 
separation  from  her  late  husband. 

In  her  gardens,  especially  at  La  Malmaison,  she 
took  the  keenest  interest,  and  looked  forward  to 
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seeing  her  favourite  flowers  in  bloom  with  an 
almost  passionate  expectancy,  and  when  she  was 
not  superintending  horticultural  and  structural 
alterations  she  delighted  herself  with  her  grand- 
children, Hortense's  two  boys,  Napoleon-Louis 
and  Louis-Napoleon,  the  latter  being  her  especial 
favourite.  Upon  these  two  she  lavished  much 
affection,  which  came  very  near  to  spoiling  them. 

Later  on  another  child  joined  the  party — the 
son  of  Marie  Walewska,  a  Polish  countess  for 
whom  Napoleon  took  a  more  than  ordinary  fancy, 
and  who  repaid  his  infatuation  by  presenting  him 
with  a  fine  boy.  He  afterwards  became  Minister  of 
Napoleon  III.  at  the  Court  of  St  James'  under  the 
title  of  Count  Colonna  Walewski ;  Napoleon  III. 
was,  of  course,  Louis-Napoleon,  the  third  child  of 
Hortense,  with  whom  he  played  at  Malmaison. 

It  may,  indeed  does,  seem  curious  that  Jose- 
phine should  have  adopted  this  child  when  we 
remember  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  but 
then,  as  Napoleon  often  said  of  her,  she  had  no 
more  idea  of  resentment  than  a  pigeon.  This 
surely  is  a  trait  in  her  character  which  should  do 
much  to  soften  the  denunciations  which  rise  to 
our  lips  when  Josephine's  life  in  general  is  under 
review. 
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Although  not  absolutely  relevant  to  our  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  forbear  mentioning  an  item  of 
interest  in  connection  with  Countess  Walewska 
and  her  son.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Napoleon  was  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  or 
Josephine  was  to  blame  for  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  issue  of  their  marriage.  The  various 
visits  of  Josephine  to  Plombieres  were  really 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  settling  this  vexed 
question,  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
been  asserted  that  Napoleon  decided  that  he  too 
would  take  measures  to  satisfy  himself  on  the 
point  and  that  Countess  Walewska  was  the 
woman  who,  fully  consenting,  was  chosen  for 
the  experiment.  We  say  "fully  consenting" 
because  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  her 
affection  for  Napoleon  was  boundless  and  lasting. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was  the  little 
Walewski,  and  it  is  further  asserted  that  it  was 
only  when  Napoleon  was  informed  by  Countess 
Walewska  of  her  condition  late  in  September  in 
1809  that  he  finally  decided  on  divorce  from 
Josephine.  The  significance  of  this  story,  if 
true,  seems  to  point  to  a  further  proof  of 
Napoleon's  affection  for  his  wife,  as  it  indicates 
a  determination  on  his  part  to  be  quite  sure 
that  his  reason  for  a  divorce,  as  given  to  Jose- 
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phine  on  that  fateful  30th  November,  was  well- 
founded. 

Years  after,  when  Josephine's  body  reposed 
in  the  tomb,  and  when  the  callous  conduct  of 
Marie  Louise  became  a  byword,  one  woman 
alone  stood  out  from  among  all  others  in  the 
display  of  affection  towards  the  exiled,  one- 
time Terror  of  Europe — and  that  woman  was 
Walewska.  Her  love  for  Napoleon  was  un- 
doubtedly real  and  true,  and  she  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  him  to  St  Helena,  to 
share  with  him  his  exile.  But  this  was  forbidden, 
and  she  had  to  be  content  with  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  being  the  last  of  his  former  friends 
upon  whom  he  might  look  ere  he  voyaged  to 
the  lonely  island.  On  7th  August  1815  Napoleon 
was  transferred  from  the  Bellerophon,  which  had 
brought  him  from  France,  to  the  Northumberland, 
which  was  to  take  him  to  St  Helena,  the  transfer 
taking  place  whilst  the  vessels  rode  at  anchor 
in  Torbay.  Curious  crowds  in  small  boats  put 
off  from  the  villages  surrounding  the  bay  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  subjugated 
man  who  had  for  so  long  been  regarded  by  them 
as  a  possible  invader,  and  for  some  the  curiosity 
was  rewarded.  Almost  at  the  last  moment,  and 
just  as  the  Northumberland's  anchor  was  weighed, 
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a  boat  shot  out  from  Torquay,  the  only  passenger 
in  which  was  a  woman  dressed  in  deep  black 
and  heavily  veiled.  As  the  boat  approached  the 
vessel  it  was  noticed  that  the  woman  stood  up, 
raised  her  veil  and,  revealing  a  tear-stained  face, 
blew  farewell  kisses  to  the  captive,  who  solemnly 
returned  the  salutation  and  then  disappeared 
from  sight.  At  the  time  it  was  thought  that 
this  heavily- veiled  stranger  was  the  secret  agent 
of  a  band  sworn  to  release  Napoleon  at  any  cost, 
but  she  was  not.  It  was  natural  that  broken- 
hearted, faithful  Walewska  should  want  to  seize 
this,  the  last  opportunity,  of  kissing  good-bye  to 
her  lord. 

•  •••••» 

And  so,  what  with  gardening,  amusing  her 
grandchildren  and  playing  the  Lady  Bountiful 
in  the  surrounding  districts,  Josephine's  few  re- 
maining years  of  life  ran  an  even  course,  excepting 
for  certain  hysterical  intervals  when  she  had 
interviews  with  Napoleon  or  was  distracted  with 
the  troubles  she  endured  in  trying  to  manage  her 
household. 

News  of  Napoleon's  abdication  caused  her  the 
most  profound  grief,  and  without  a  doubt  hastened 
her  death.  This  news  was  received  by  her  in 
April  1814,  and  on  29th  May  she  was  dead. 
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Within  a  few  days  of  her  death  she  was  person- 
ally entertaining  friends  and  visitors,  although 
then  very  ill,  and  even  so  late  as  the  28th  a 
luncheon-party  arrived  at  La  Malmaison,  having 
been  invited  thereto  by  Josephine ;  she  was,  how- 
ever, too  ill  to  receive  its  members.  It  seems  as  if 
Fate  did  not  spare  her  even  in  these  last  moments, 

for  one  of  the  party  was  William  K ,  the 

Englishman,  who  had  come  to  say  farewell,  but 
owing  to  Josephine's  condition  was  unable  to 
realise  his  desire.  On  the  next  day  Josephine 
was  no  more.  She  was  buried  at  Reuil  on 
2nd  June,  but  it  is  related  that  the  news  of 
her  death  did  not  reach  Napoleon  until  some 
time  after,  and  then  only  by  accident.  Whether 
this  news  was  withheld  from  him  by  design  or 
accident  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  was  withheld — a  heartless  action  if  by 
design.  Nine  months  later  he  was  in  Paris  and 
sought  out  the  physicians  who  had  attended 
Josephine  at  the  last.  From  these  he  learned 
the  cause  of  her  death,  which  was,  in  the  words 
of  Horeau,  her  own  physician :  "  Sorrow  and 
anxiety  at  your  Majesty's  fallen  fortunes." 
"  Ah  !  "  murmured  Napoleon,  "  Good  Josephine. 
So  she  spoke  of  me.  Good  woman.  She  loved 
me  truly." 
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Later  he  went  to  La  Malmaison  and,  shutting 
himself  in  the  death -chamber,  mourned  alone 
for  the  woman  he  had  lost.  Only  those  who 
saw  him  come  forth  knew  anything  of  the  depth 
of  his  sorrow. 


THE   END 
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